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THE QUEEN IN HER SIXTYEIGHTH YEAR. 


T will be fifty years next June since Queen 
Victoria ascended the British throne. 
No other English sovereign has reigned so long, 
if we except Edward the Third, Henry the 
Sixth, and George the Third, who reigned fifty, 
fiftysix, and sixty years respectively. Of these, 
however, George the Third was a lunatic for 
many years, during which period he was only a 
monarch in name. Again, Henry the Sixth did 
not occupy the throne continuously, for his title 
to it was contested by Edward of York; he was 
dethroned for several years; and he finally died 
& prisoner. 
Accordingly, it has been proposed in England 
to call the present year her “‘ Jubilee Year,”’ and 
to celebrate it with becoming pomp; and the 
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United States, a very general interest is felt in 
the event, due to the queen’s sterling virtues as 
a wife anda mother. We have thought, there- 
fore, that an article on her domestic life would 
not be unacceptable to our readers. The 
illustrations, particularly—by showing, among 
other things, the changes in the fashion of dress 
—may interest ladies, at least. 

Nothing seemed more improbable, at first, 
than that George the Third should be succeeded 
by a female heir, and that heir a girl in her 
teens, He had a large family of sons as well as 
daughters, and nearly all the sons married 
early. But George the Fourth left no heir, and 
was succeeded by his brother, William the 
Fourth; and, when the latter died, the crown 
fell to the daughter of his next brother, the 
Duke of Kent, who had deceased long before. 
That daughter was Victoria, then only eighteen 
years old. 

She had been born at Kensington Palace, on 
the 24th of May, 1819. Her mother was a 
Princess of Leiningen, a widow with two 

children, when she married the Duke of Kent. 
The circumstances of the couple were narrow, 
and, when the duke died, a few months after the 
birth of his child, the duchess was left in com- 
parative poverty. But she bore her privations 
heroically, and set herself to educate her child, 
who now had become the first princess of the 
blood in. England. This education was carried 
on at Kensington Palace, and afterward at 
Claremont, which, at that time, belonged to 
Prince Leopold, afterward King of the Belgians. 
The prince finally became associated with 
Victoria’s mother in the education of the little 
girl; and he watched over it, from that time 
forth, as one of the queen’s biographers has 
said, ‘‘ with all the interest of a statesman and 


suggestion has been received with universal ; all the tenderness of a father.” 


approval throughout the length and breadth of 


the British Empire. Even in these republican 


Of these early days, the queen often speaks, 
as ‘the happiest in her life.’”’ When her first 
(237) 
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CLAREMONT, WHERE VICTORIA LIVED AS A CHILD, 


was little more than a baby, they were traveling, 
and the infant was held up to bow to the people 
who crowded to the window of the carriage. ‘“ It 
reminds me,’’ said the mother, with a smile, ‘of 
when I had to do the same, and was no older than 
my little one.” It is this frank simplicity, and 
this touch of common human nature, that makes 
Victoria so popular with her people. These 
qualities also made her, in after-life, such a pat- 
tern wife and mother. 

Till her children grew up, she gave all the 
time which could be spared from her public 
duties to superintending their education. Her 
diary is full of their pretty little ways. She 
had a very high idea, from the first, of the 
responsibilities of a parent. ‘The greatest 
maxim of all,’’ she writes, ‘‘is that the children 
should be brought up as simply and in as domes- 
tic a way as possible: that—not interfering with 
their lessons—they should be as much as possible 
with their parents, and learn to place their 
greatest confidence in them in all things.” “It 
is already a hard case for me,” the queen adds, 
when she speaks of the pressure of public busi- 
ness, which prevented her from giving to the 


child, the present Crown Princess of = 





little princess-royal all the attention she wished, 
“that my occupations prevent me from being 
with her when she says her prayers.’’ She is as 
interested, it is said, in her grandchildren as she 
ever was in her children. To this day, if rumor 
from the palace is to be believed, she is the most 
expert nurse there in soothing an infant’s cries, 
and knows more about the proper remedies for 
their ailments than many a professional nurse. 
Queen and empress though she is, she is a 
Woman aud mother first. 


N. 

When the prospective 
queen was nine years 
old, Sir Walter Scott 
saw her at her mother’s, 
when dining with the 
duchess. ‘This little 
lady,’ he wrote, ‘is 
educated with much 
care, and watched so 
closely that no busy 
maid has a moment to 
whisper: ‘You are the 
heir of England.’”’ In 
fact, not for years after 
did the young girl hear 
of her pre-eminent des- 
tiny. It only became 
known to her when, at 
the death of George the 
Fourth, Parliament had 

to pass a bill providing for a regency, in the 
event of his successor dying before Victoria 
became eighteen. 

Few married lives, as everyone knows, have 
been as happy as those of the queen and her 
husband. Their tastes were similar, and their 
pursuits became identical. Both were fond of 
art. They etched in company, their children 
being their most frequent subjects. The prince 
painted in oils. He also wrote songs, the queen 
assisting him in the final arrangement of the 
music; ‘‘and there was no occupation,’ she 
wrote, ‘which gave her greater pleasure.” 
These quiet domestic avocations went on for: part- 
of each day, even when Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle were full of stately gayety and 
royal pomp,,and when kings and emperors were 
coming.and going as guests. When.Mendelssohn 
visited England, he was invited to the palace, and 
listened to Prince Albert playing, the queen 
being also present. The whole narrative of the 
inner life at Windsor and elsewhere, after her 
marriage, is like a bit out of a love-story. But. 
to return to her earlier life. 

As a child, Victoria was brought up with the 
strictest economy, and taught to restrain her 
expenses within the limits of her rather narrow 
pocket-money. She was still kept from court, 
but taken occasionally to watering-places, Brigh- 
ton and Tunbridge Wells, where crowds followed 
her whenever she appeared. Miss Martineau, 
an authority not likely to err in the way of 
enthusiasm, tells an anecdote current at the time, 
which illustrates one point of the education of 
the young princess, and may explain what is now 
called her ‘ penuriousness.”’ 

Thus, Miss Martineau says: “It became known 
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at Tunbridge Wells, one day, that the princess had ; the ignorance of the world concerning her, 
been unable to buy a box at the bazaar because } naturally excited intense curiosity to see how she: 
she had spent her money. At this bazaar, she would act on this trying occasion, and there was. 
had purchased presents for almost all her rela- a considerable assemblage at the palace, not- 
tions, and had laid out her last shilling, when = the short notice that was given. 


she remembered one cousin more, and saw a box 
priced half-a-crown which would suit him. The 
shop-people, of course, placed the box with the 
other purchases, but the little lady’s governess 
admonished them by saying: ‘No; you see the 
princess has not got 
the money, therefore, 
of course, she cannot 
buy the box.’ This 
being perceived, the 
next offer was to lay 
the box by, till it could 
be purchased; and the 
answer was: ‘Qh, well, 
if you will be so good 
as to do that.’ On quar- 
ter-day, before seven 
in the morning, the 
princess appeared on 
her donkey to claim her 
purchase.” ‘‘ This,”’ 
adds Mrs. Oliphant, 
who repeats the anec- 
dote, ‘reads like a 
story out of Sanford 
and Merton.” 

Before King William 
died, the necessity of 
a regency had ceased, 
for the young princess 
was now eighteen, the 
age at which royal per- 
sonages attain their 
majority. Gréville, in 
his ‘‘Memoirs,’’ tells 
how her accession was 
announced to Victoria, 
and, as he was present 
in an official capacity, 
the narrative may be 
regarded as entirely 
reliable. ‘The king,” 
he says, ‘died at 
twenty minutes after two, yesterday morning, } this to her. He asked, too, if she would enter 
and the young queen met the Council at Ken-} the room accompanied by the great officers of 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was anything} state, but she said she would come in alone. 
like ‘the first impression she produced, or the } When the lords were assembled, the lord presi- 
chorus of praise and admiration which is raised dent informed them of the king’s death, and 
about her manner and behavior, and certainly 3 suggested, as they were so numerous, that a few 
not without justice. It was very extraordinary, }of them should repair to the presence of the 
and certainly something far beyond what was } queen, and inform her of the event, and that 
looked for. Her youth and inexperience, and : their lordships were assembled in consequence ; 


The first thing to be done was to teach her her 
lesson, which, for this purpose, Melbourne [the 
prime minister] had himself to learn. I gave 
him the Council papers, and explained all that 
was to be done, and he went and explained all 


VICTORIA’S FIRST “‘ DRAWING-ROOM’’ IN 1837. 
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and, accordingly, the two royal dukes, the two 
archbishops, the chancellor, and several others, 
the highest in rank, waited upon her. She was 
quite plainly dressed and in mourning. After 
she had read her speech and signed the oath for 
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A QUEEN. 

the security of the Church of Scotland, the privy 
councillors were sworn, the two royal dukes first 
by themselves—and as these two old men, her 
uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and 
kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, 


THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION-ROBES, 


as if she felt the contrast between their civil and 
their natural relations, and this was the only 
sign of emotion which she evinced. Her manner 
to them was very graceful and engaging. She 
kissed them both, rose from her chair, and 


moved toward the Duke of Sussex, who was 
furthest from her, and too infirm to reach her. 
She seemed rather bewildered at the multitude 
of men who were sworn, and who came one after 
another to kiss her hand, but she did not speak 
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VICTORIA WHEN SHE BECAME QUEEN. 


to anybody, nor did she make the slightest dif- 
ference in her manner, or show any in her coun- 
tenance, to any individual of any rank, station, 
or party. She went through the whole cere- 
mony, occasionally looking at Melbourne [the 
prime minister] for instruction when she had 
any doubt what to do, which hardly ever oc- 
eurred, and with perfect calmness and self- 
possession, but at the same time with a graceful 
modesty and propriety particularly interesting 
and ingratiating. When the business was done, 
she retired as she entered.” 

We give this narrative in detail, because no 
condensed account could so fully show the true 
womanliness of the young queen. Sir Robert 
Peel told Gréville afterward that he had been 
amazed at her modesty, and, at the same time, 
her firmness, and the Duke of Wellington con- 
firmed this, and added that, ‘‘if she had been 
his own daughter, he could not have desired to 
see her perform her part better.’’ 

Miss Martineau also tells of the young queen’s 
demeanor the next day, when she was presented 
to the people. ‘In the course of the morning,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ we went into the park, and stood in 
front of the window of St. James Palace, where, 





among other places, the sovereigns 
are proclaimed and presented. 
Scarcely half-a-dozen people were 
there, for very few were aware of 
the custom. There stood the 
young creature in the simplest 
mourning, with her sleek bands 
of brown hair as plain as her dress. 
The tears ran fast down her cheeks 
as Lord Melbourne stood by her 
side, and she was presented to 
the half-dozen lookers-on as their 
sovereign.” 
The first ‘‘ drawing-room,” after 
her accession, held in 1837, was 
* one of the most brilliant ever seen. 
Everybody entitled to appear at 
court made a point of being there, 
in order to kiss the queen’s hand. 
The street leading to the palace 
was lined with carriages for half 
a mile and more. The young 
sovereign acquitted herself, on 
this trying occasion, with equal 
modesty and dignity. She wore 
a small diadem on her head, and 
was dressed to perfection, at least. 
according to the fashion of the 
day, a fashion which would now 
seem odd, if not grotesque. Each 
lady, as is still the custom, wore 
ostrich-feathers in her hair, and a décolleté dress. 
As they passed in line before the queen, they 
stopped for a moment to kiss her hand, courtesy- 








PRINCE ALBERT AT FORTY. 
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ing to the ground as they did it. To this day, } time, the peers and their ladies arrived faster and 


now aged peeresses, who were present, talk of 
‘the graciousness of Victoria on that occasion. 
The coronation took place on the twentyeighth 
‘of June, 1838, at Westminster Abbey. Of this 
splendid pageant, also, Miss Martineau has left 
a description. ‘‘The throne,” she says, ‘‘ cov- 
‘ered, as was its footstool, with cloth of gold, 
stood on an elevation of four steps in the centre 
of the area. The first peeress took her seat in 


> faster. Each peeress was conducted by two “gold 
> sticks,’’ one of whom handed her to her seat, and 


‘ the other bore and arranged her train on her 
; lap, and saw that her coronet, footstool, and book 
3 were comfortably placed. About nine, the first 
} gleams of the sun started into the abbey, and 


presently traveled down to the peeresses. I had 
never before seen the full effect of diamonds. 
As the light traveled, each lady shone out as a 


the north transept opposite at a quarter to seven, rainbow. The brightness, vastness, and dreamy 
and three of the bishops came next. From that } magnificence of the scene produced a strange 





THE WEDDING-PAIR 


»effect of exhaustion and sleepiness. The guns 
etold when the queen set forth, and there was 
unusual animation. The ‘gold sticks’ flitted 
about; there was tuning in the orchestra: and 
. the foreign ambassadors and their suites arrived 
in quick succession. Prince Esterhazy, crossing 
a bar of sunshine, was the most prodigious rain- 
bow of all. He was covered with diamonds and 
i pearls; and, as he dangled his hat, it cast a 
dazzling radiance all round. At half-past eleven, 
‘the guns told that the queen had arrived ; but, as 
vthere was.much to be done in the robing-room, 


ARRIVE AT WINDSOR. 


there was a long pause before she appeared. A 
burst from the orchestra marked her appearance 
at the doors, and the anthem ‘I was glad’ rang 
through the abbey. Everybody rose. The ‘ God 
Save the Queen’ of the organ swelled gloriously 
forth after the recognition. The acclamation 
when the crown was put on her head was very 
animated; and in the midst of it, in an instant 
of time, the peeresses were all coroneted. The 
homage was as pretty a sight as any—trains of 
; peers touching her crown and then kissing her 
‘ hand.” 
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Her marriage followed the year after, and was 
one entirely of affection—a rare thing for a 
queen. Three years before, when she was 
hardly seventeen, and as yet only the heir- 
apparent, Prince Albert, second son of the Duke § 
of Saxe-Coburg, a young man but little older 
than herself, had come to England. The two; 
had become mutually interested in each other. 
He now paid another visit to the English court, 
in company with his elder brother. At that 
time, Prince Albert; always a remarkably hand- 
some man, was in the perfection of youthful 
beauty. His conversation was as intelligent as 
it was varied, for his education had been both 
thorough and many-sided. He staid at 
Windsor Castle, where the queen was then 
residing. The young sovereign always break- 
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fasted alone, but met him at luncheon, and 
afterward they rode or drove together. The 
prince did not attempt to conceal his senti- 
ment, though etiquette forbade his putting it 


: into words: it is the misfortune of royalty, if a 
’ woman, that she must make the first advances. 


Victoria, accordingly, did this. At the end of 


* a week, she sent for him to a private audience. 


Of what was said there, only those two ever 
knew. But Victoria wrote, a day or two after, 
to her uncle, Leopold, who had long wished for 
the match: “These past few days have passed 
like a dream for me, and I am so much 
bewildered by it all that I know hardly how to 
write.’”’ And she added, soon after: ‘‘ He seems 
perfection.” The secret of the engagement, 
with true lover-like coyness, was kept for nearly 
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after the close of the prince’s visit. A few 
months subsequently, the marriage took place 
with great pomp, also at Westminster Abbey. 
Nor did she ever repent her choice. To the 
day of his death, she was as much in love with 
her husband as the most romantic village-girl ; 
and she has mourned him since with a sorrow 
and a faithfulness that have endeared her to her 
people as no queen was ever endeared before. 

After the wedding-ceremony, the happy couple 
drove to Windsor, twentytwo miles distant, in 
an open barouche, drawn by four horses, the 
road being lined, for nearly the whole distance, 
by enthusiastic crowds, who cheered continually. 
It is said that, on entering the abbey, she was 
very pale, and showed traces of tears; but that, 
on leaving it, it was with “a joyous and open 
countenance—fiushed, perhaps, in the slightest 
degree.” In deference to the natural wishes of 
her people, who were curious to see her face, 
she wore no veil. When the bridal cortége 
reached Windsor, ‘‘the whole irregular line of 
the little town,’’ wrote a specta- 
tor, ‘‘from Eton upward to the 
castle-gates, sparkled with lights.” 
At Windsor, the young couple re- 
mained for a while, in almost 
entire seclusion; and from that 
time forth the queen has always 
preferred the country to London 
—doubtless because rural sights 
and sounds are so intimately asso- 
ciated, in her mind, with the hap- 
piest days of her life. 

A year after her marriage, she 
made a pretty confession to her 
husband, which Mrs. Oliphant, 
the novelist, in speaking of it, 
calls the brightest of tender com- 
pliments. ‘I told Albert,” the 
queen says, ‘‘that, formerly, I was 
too happy to go to London, and 
wretched to leave it; and. how, 
since the blessed hour of my mar- 
riage, and still more since the 
summer, I dislike and am unhappy 
to leave the country, and could be 
content and happy never to go to 
town.” It was this feeling that 
led her to buy Osborne House, 
on the Isle of Wight, first; and, 
subsequently, to purchase Balmo- 
ral, in the Highlands. And, whilé 
the London shopkeepers have 
complained that her absence from 
the metropolis has been bad for 





@ month, and only made known to the public } 
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their trade, there is no doubt that this love of 
the country, this preference of a quiet domes- 
tic life to the state and show of a.great court, 
has made Victoria loved in the homes of England, 
and has given her a place in the hearts of her 
people such as nothing else could. 

In her earlier life, Queen Victoria was very 
fond of riding on horseback, and was considered 
an unusually accomplished equestrian. After 
her marriage, she and Prince Albert were accus- 
tomed to make long journeys on ponies in the 
Highlands, fording rivers and ascending hills 
impracticable in any other way. She frequently, 
also, reviewed her troops from the saddle. Her 
costume at such times consisted of the usual 
riding-habit, with a cavalier hat and feathers ; 
and her appearance on the field, at,the head of a 

brilliant staff, always aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. 
3 It is rumored, outside of court circles, that the 
health of the queen is failing, and that she may 
not live the year out. For the sake of her sub- 
co it is to be hoped that this is an error. 
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I was determined to finish, before dusk, the ? 
last ecnapters of the book I was reading. So I 
curled myself up in the window-seat, to get the 
fullest advantage of the waning light, and read 
to the end of the fascinating tale. 


After I had finished it, I sat still, thinking | 


avout the romance, and allowed the shadows to 
gather unnoticed, quite forgetful of our expected | 
guest and the necessity of dressing for dinner. / 
The sudden opening of the door roused me from } 
my pleasant reverie. I looked down the dim- 
ness of the library, and saw, a3 [ thought, my 
tall brother entering the room. 

“Oh, Charley,’ I cricd, “didn’t you go to 
the station, to meet Mr. Besant? It must be } 
train-time. How vexed papa will be! 1 wish } 
the man were in Flanders. I know I shall hate } 

? 
¢ 


Q 


him. But, since he is coming, you might as 
well have been polite. Well, you'll catch it— 
that’s all I have to say.”’ § 

The tall figure advanced, and a strange veice 
gaid : 

“Tt seems to me that I have caught it already. 
I beg you a thousand pardons, but I was told to 
come in here.” 

Up I jumped, too breathles3 even to gasp. 
The gentleman was close beside me now. I 
knew that he must, of course, be Mr. Besant— } 
an agrecable certainty, considering the hospitable : 
remarks with which I had greeted him. : 

I tried to speak, having not the faintest idea 3 
of what I was stammering. Then our cycs met, 
and his, brimful of mirth, contrasted so oddly ° 
with the preternatural gravity in which he 
managed to guard his lips, that, just from sheer 
nervousness, I began to laugh, and he followed 
suit; whereat, I was both confused and offended, 
ridiculous as the combined words sound. 

Then, without begging my pardon, or showing } 
any decent sense of embarrassnient at his own } 
extraordinary behavior, the intruder said, with : 
exasperating coolness: § 

“You must be Harry’s daughter, I know; } 
and I suppose you feel equally sure of my { 
identity. I am Herbert Besant. And now, } 
pray, do gratify my curiosity—you will admit ; 
that it is natural—and explain why you were so } 
heartily wishing me in Flanders.” ; 

I was ready to sink through the floor, but, § 


with the best attempt at playfulness that I could 
Vou. XCLL—13, 4 
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muster, answered : 
ideal of a country. 
Ghent—” 

“That's in Belgium,” he interrupted. 

“T meant Rotterdam,” said I. 

“That’s Holland,” said he, grave as a judge. 

“Oh, dear, then there isn’t any Flanacrs 
nowadays?’ 1 groaned. 

Then I rallicd. 

“Mr. Besant,” I said, holding out my hand, 
‘papa’s friend is heartily welcome, 1 do beg 
you to believe—so plcase just excuse my rude- 
ness—”’ 


“Why, Flandcrs is my beau- 
Tm always dying to 10 theie. 


‘Mine, you mean,’ he broke in, “ heariag 


} what was not intended for my cars.” 


“But, of course, I did not mcan it. I’m 
always saying things just to make Chariey 
scold, because he’s so proper and dignified, and 
I never can be, and I never shall, I’m afraid. 
Charley and I have been lcoking forward to 
your visit with such pleasure. But, dear me, 
somehow I fancied you were elderly—” 

Then I stopped, quite abruptly; because, 
when I recollcected, I knew that, after all, he 
could not be really young, since papa was our 
father, and Mr. Besant an old friend. 

“Certainly. I am elderly,’ he said. 
on to forty.” 

“Oh! T exclaimed, involuntarily ; and: then, 
to soften that uncomplimentary ejaculation, I 
added: “But you don’t look it.” And I laughed 
again, and he laughed, and then we got on so 
well that I was sorry when my father inter. 
rupted us. 

Naturally, he was vexed, I perceived, at find- 
ing the library in darkness; but he welcomed 
his guest heartily; and, after a few questions 
about his journey, offered to show him his room. 

The two gentlemen went upstairs, and J 
hurried away to dress, sufficiently impressed by 
the new arrival, even during our brief interview, 
to comprehend that my best attire and manucr 
would not be thrown away on him. 

And certainly we had a very pleasant dinner, 
for I did my best, papa and Charley were in 
their most agreeable moods, and our yisitor 
proved so charming that it would have been 
difficult to resist the infection of his good spirits 
and entertaining talk. 

I may as well tell you all about Gin and 
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my surrounding, before I go any further, and; he says ‘nuisances,’ papa always means my 
‘then I can relate my little story more clearly ; brother. Charley is such a huge one, that he 
I am apt to get things mixed, unless I take them ; requires to be mentioned in the plural.” 
just in the right order. ; ‘Your sentence is as ungrammatical as your 
I have already remarked that I was twenty. statement is wholly, wickedly, and diabolically 
Well, my long brother was a year older—about ; false,’ cried Charley. ‘Pater, just express your 
‘as nice a brother, too, take him all in all, as; unprejudiced sentiment.”’ 
‘a girl need possess, though he was much given ‘«Excuse me, Charley: I may be a negligent 
to teasing ; and of course we quarreled occasion- } parent, but I am not sufficiently unnatural to 
ally, but never in any very alarming manner. } wish ‘to give my friend a bad opinion of either 
Papa was barely fortyfive—of course, that} of my offspring, on the evening of his arrival,” 
seemed elderly to me then—and the poor man 3 rejoined papa, shaking his head with mock 
had had the charge of us two ever since I was 3 gravity. 
a baby: for my mother died when I was about ‘‘Mr. Besant,” I cried, “you can see how 
a year old. To be sure, his sister ostensibly {I am treated. Now you will agree to stay, 
managed the house and its inmates, and, if not ; I know, just to protect me.” 
very efficient, was, what is better, nice and kind; “Oh, if you can make him promise that,”’ 
but, just now, she was away on a visit. said papa, ‘‘I’ll consent to forgive even—’ 
I am telling it all awkwardly enough— ‘Charley,’ I put in. 
I haven't even yet got to our name or our So we chatted and indulged in gay badinage; 
dwelling-place: the former was Lancaster. I had 3 but this brief specimen will show you that we 
Josephine for my special property—and how? got on well with our guest from the very 
I did hate it! As for our home, it was a fine } beginning. 
old country-seat, in one of the most picturesque Indeed, by the time he had been three days in 
portions of Pennsylvania, within easy reach } the house, it seemed to Charley and me as if we 
of New York and Philadelphia, and situated 3 had known him for years; and papa, delighted 
on the outskirt of a pretty town, where there} at our appreciation of his Fidus Achates—I had 
wes agreeable cultivated society. Oh, and we ; once studied Latin with Charley—was even more 
were rich enough to live elegantly, to travel, } yielding and affectionate than usual, and actually 
and have a fair proportion of this world’s good } lost his tendency to testiness, in the enjoyment 
things at our disposal. And now I have told 3 of Mr. Besant’s society. It was odd that, while 
you sufficient about ourseives to make us feel? in reality there was less than eight years’ 
acquainted, so I can go on—at least, after another 3 difference in age between our father and Mr. 
word of explanation. ; Besant, the latter seemed, to Charley and me, 
Papa and Mr. Besant had been very intimate, ; still a young man, though we had always looked 
years before, had occasionally met since, and had ; on papa as quite ancient. Simply because he 
always kept up a correspondence from the time $ was papa, I suppose: for, after all, he showed 
they traveled together once in Europe, when ; no sign of age, and was still handsome enough 
Charley and I were little tots, left safe at Fernden 3 to have rendered many a young man of twenty- 
under the good aunt’s care, while the ‘‘ pater,” ; five jealous where a woman was concerned, if 
as Charley always called him, sought relaxation 3 one could have fancied our father paying atten- 
and change in wandering about the Old World. } tion to any creature of the feminine sex—he had 
It was toward the middle of May when Mr. } grown asad misogamist since my mother’s death. 
Besant came to us, and he had promised a visit} Oh, dear, if I go on in this maundering 


of indefinite length. 3 fashion, I shall never reach the little of a story 
“T have been about half a century getting you ’ that I have to tell, so I must just plunge into the 
to come, old boy,’ my father said; “and, now that } middle of matters without any further attempt 
you are here, I don’t mean to let you off, and I 3 at introduction. 
know those two nuisances there will help me.’’ Early in June, Charley went to join some 
‘Of course we will,’ said Charley. friends, on a trout-fishing trip. Strange to say, 
‘‘Miss Lancaster wisely remains mute,’’ Mr. 3 for the first time in my life, I had not much 
Besant observed, looking at me with that sweet $ opportunity to miss him, so fully occupied was I. 
smile of his, which lighted up his whole face ; The neighborhood had become quite gay, owing 
like sunshine. to people moving up to their country - houses; 
‘‘Papa was not speaking: of me,’ said I; and, even when we were not dinner-giving or 
«cand, like a dutiful child, I keep silence unless 3 dinner-going, there were numerous festivities of 
addressed. Let me explain to you that, when }a lighter sort. Best of all, there were days on 
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which Mr. Besant and I went riding or walling 3: a pena deal of her aia the next fortnight. 
by ourselves, else had quiet mornings in the } ; She was very kind to me, and behaved as if she 
house, and a good spell at Italian, which he was ; } would like to be intimate; 
teaching me. Aunt Caroline had returned, so 
my nominal charge of the house came to an end. 
The weather was generally glorious—the days 
were like one long bright dream. They were only I had learned my own secret: I knew that, 
long to look back on, though: for they fled like ; during the past weeks of intimate companion- 
meteors—and, in my moments of retrospection, } ship, Herbert Besant had unwittingly taught me 
I could scarcely realize there had been a period to love him; and now I comprehended, as well as 
in which Herbert Besant had not made a part of} if he had acknowledged it to me, that he had in 
our daily life. 3 former days loved this beautiful woman, and that 
I remember well when the first break came in 3 her sudden appearance had renewed his old 
that golden season, during which I had been so } thralldom. 
unconscious of what new strange elements my; I learned that he and my father had both 
buoyant happiness contained. It was one Thurs- known her well, years ago, in Europe; she was 
day evening; we had several friends dining with } not married then; and Mrs. Meredith herself 
us; and, while we were at table, somebody ; told me that she remembered there used to be a 
remarked that Mrs. Judge Meredith had a} report that she had been engaged to Herbert 
visitor, arrived on the previous day. It was I } Besant. 
who asked the guest’s name, and received for § There would be nothing new in the recital of 
reply: ‘Mrs. Danforth—handsome woman, too} all that I suffered during those weeks, nor are 
—a widow—Mr. Lancaster, take care! She is} the confidences of a love-sick girl ever very 
just back from France, where she has been living $ interesting, so I shall spare you as much as 
for years; she will bring so many Parisian 3 possible the details of my misery. 
fascinations to bear.on all you widowers and § At least I can say for myself that I was able 
bachelors, that you will only find safety into hide my trouble from everybody about—my 
yielding.” overweening pride helped me to do that. Cer- 
‘“‘Or in flight,’ I heard my father say, laugh- 3 tainly I did change; people said in looks, and 
ing, and there was laughter and jesting at the 3 asked if I were not well; still more in manner, 
other end of the table; but I was so busy won-3 for I am afraid that I was very captious and 
dering at the singular expression which had 3 irritable. 
come over Mr. Besant’s face, that I could not My intimacy with Mr. Besant died out as 
hear a word. ¢ suddenly as the sunshine fades on a late autumn 
Soon after the guests had gone, I went into the 3 day, and the Italian lessons and German poetry- 
library. My father and Mr. Besant were stand- jronny came to an abrupt end, thanks to 
ing by the hearth. ¢ cogent reasons which my feminine resources 
“Why didn’t you tell me she was coming?” I; ; enabled me to offer. 
heard Mr. Besant say. 3 In truth, I had no mind to bore him with my 
“I did not know until this morning that it 3 society, nor did I choose to help by my compan- 
was she,’ my father answered. ‘Of course [3 ionship to while away such hours as he could 
should have told you. We must call on her, } not pass with Mrs. Danforth. 
too.” ’ Fortunately for me, about that time, Archer 
‘““How long ago it all seems,’’ Mr. Besant $ Thorne came home on a visit. He and I had 
said, musingly; then, hearing me approach, { always been great friends, for he was not so 
turned toward the piano and asked me to} many years older than myself, and into the bar- 
sing. gain, I was the chief confidant in a love-affair 
I met Mrs. Danforth a few days after—a very $ between him and his distant cousin, pretty Annie 
handsome woman, apparently about thirtyfive, ; Henderson, which, for no very good reason, as 
and with a charm of manner which even I$ we thought, was opposed tooth and nail by their 
found it difficult to resist, indisposed as I was in } mutual pastors and masters. 
her favor; though I think as yet I had given} Annie had been sent to spend the autumn in 
myself no reason for my prejudice—or, perhaps, 3 Albany with her grandmother, and Archer was 
to be exactly truthful, I should say I had not | not even permitted to write to her, so of course 
allowed my conscience to confess the cause. ¢ it was a great comfort to the poor fellow to come 
The showy widow’s arrival among us appeared and talk with me and hear bits out of the letters 


5 


to give a fresh impetus to our gayety, and I saw: I received from her. He used to give me mes- 


; but, gracious and 
winning as she was, I held that in my heart 
which prevented my responding readily to her 
advances. 
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sages to send—messages whic: 1 never scrupled 3 
to transcribe, as I would have inclosed notes for : 
him, but Annie was firm there. She had promised 3 
to receive no letters from her lover, and she} 
would keep her word, though nothing could 
change her determination to marry him as soon 
as she reacued her majority. 


Papa and Mr. Besant were absent a good deal, 
and, when at home, papa seemed su Lusy or pre- 
occupied that he had no leisure to pay me much 
attention, though his manner had never been 
more gentle and kind. But 1 conceived a fancy 
that Mr. Besant kept up a sort of sua veillance, 
and I would sometimes catch him looking at me 


One day, Mr. Besant caught me alone working ; with a grave—and, as | thought, disappioving— 


onaslipper. I did not oiten taxe up such an oc- 
cupation before others; it looked, I fancied, as if 
one wished to be praised fur being industrious. 
Nor had I expected to be caught at the work to- 
day. For, believing everybody to be out, and 
tempted by the delicious atmosphere, I had gone 





expression. 

I longed to tell him that he had quite personal 
mattcrs enough on his hands, and so would do 
better to confine his attention to the handsome 
widow. I supposed he had heard something 
about Annie and Mr. ‘Thorne, and thought 1 was 


into the garden, all bareheaded as I was, and 3 flirting with her lover during her absence, and 


was walking up and down, thinking and working 
at my task. 


i £0 blamed me for my conduct. 
What I was thinking was, that, } things he said at different times caused me to 


Several little 


when Christmas came, it would not be out of ¢ think this, and I was determined that he should 


place, perhaps, for me to give the slippers to Mr. 
Besant; and, as I thought thus, the blushes rose 
to my cheek, and I felt my pulse quicken. 

I was so absorved that I did not hear a step 
approaching, until suddenly Mr. Besant spoke. 
Then I looked up with a guilty start, and made 
& movement to conceal the slipper. 

‘“You seem to be occupied,” Mr. Besant said 
to me, with a grave smile. ‘‘ Perhaps I am in 
the way. But I saw you from the window, and | 
thought I might be allowed to join you. In fact, 
none of us has seen much of you lately. Since 
your old friend, Mr. Thorne, has returned, we 
new ones stand no chance.” 

I made some laughing reply and changed the 
subject, then led the way to the house. 

“I suppose,” Mr. Besant said, as [ left him, 
‘‘ one is not to ask whom the slipper is for?” 

“Of course not,’ I replied, venturing a white 
lie: ‘you might have known it was for pa.” 

I saw that he did not believe me, and I fancied 
he thought it was for Archer. After that, of 
course, with the inconsistency of my sex, I rode 
and walked more frequently with Archer. 

“If Mr. Besant thinks I am particularly inter- 
ested, so much the better—anything rather than 
have him suspect the truth,” I said to myself. 

Even mild Aunt Caroline plucked up spirit 
enough to say to me that she feared I might 
cause remark, yet she knew that I only regarded 
Archer asafriend. Just as she finished her mild 
lecture, I saw Mr. Besant coming out of the hall- 
door, and we stood on the veranda so close that 
I knew he must have heard her last words. 

“« Never be too sure of anything, aunty dear!’’ 
I exclaimed, flippantly, and ran away into the 
garden, to look for any specimens of autumn 
flowers which might be still lingering in the sun- 

















niest and most sheltered places. 


see plainly his opinions would have no cflect 
whatever on my actions. 

Then Archer Thorne’s stay at home came 
abruptly to an end, owing to some busincss 
which he had to attend to in New Orlcans for 
lis father; and, after he was gone, I felt more 
loncly than ever—it had been something to have 
his and Annie’s affairs to think of and converse 
about. 

There was talk now of Mr. Pesant’s going 
away. I knew that Mrs. Danforth was about to 
return to New York, and of course he was proros- 
ing to follow her. I told myself that 1 should be 
glad when they were both gone. At least, my 
misery would not be aggravated by the almost 
duily sight of their mutual understanding and 
the fresh bcauty into which the widow seemed 
lately to have bloomed. 

Indeed, tlie spectacle grew rapidly go difficult 
to bear, that I began to decline going to the nu- 
merous partics and other festivities—making first 
one excuse, then another; and, as Aunt Caroline 
caught a severe cold and was confined to her room 
for nearly a fortnigl.t, I found a reason for se- 
clusion which even para could net dispute. 

So another week went by, and 1 learned that 
Mrs. Danforth was to leave in a couple of days. 
I had managed not to see much of her lately, 
though, when we did meet, my pride helped me 
to treat her as cordially and sweetly as she did 
me. Her quick feminine eyes should never spy 
out the slightest hint of my secret, I said to my- 
self, through any girlish display of spleen. 

Aunt Caroline was quite recovered at length, 
able to get downstairs and out-of-doors. It was 
a lovely bright morning—a Tuesday, I remember 
so well—and Mr. Besant gave her his arm for a 
walk along the sheltered path which skirted the 
shrubbery on the south side of the house. 
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Tapa came suddenly into the library, where I 
had seated myself under the pretense of having 
letters to write, and roused me so suddenly from 
a train of deep thought, as melancholy as it was 
useless, that I fairly started, exclaiming: 

‘How you frightened me!” 

Ife laughed, looking so young and handsome 
that I wondered what had come over him of 
lat:, and marveled that any human being who 
had lived to five-and-forty could find life so 
pleasant and full of interest. 

“T hope you are not growing nervous, puss,” 
sail he; “‘you’ve been too much shut up lately. 
I think I shall have to send you and Aunt 
Caroline off on a trip somewhere. What would 
you say to a visit to Mr. Besant’s sister in New 
York? The aunty knows her well, or used to, 
and she would like you to come.” 

“Visit a stranger ?’’ cried I, in dismay. “Oh, 
I don’t want to, papa.’’ 

“«She won't be a stranger, and Besant will be 
in town,” paps answered, with an exasperating 
readiness to overcome slight difficulty. 

Yes; and so would Mrs. Danforth, I thought. 
Go? Not I! 

‘‘ Home will suit me best, papa,”’ I said, quietly. 

“But, you see, child, I'm thinking of a trip 
South, this winter. I hate the idea of leaving 
you and the aunt here by yourselves.” 

“You might take us with you,” I suggested. 

“Well, no: that would hardly be convenient,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ you know the aunt hates traveling. 
No, puss,” he added, beginning to laugh, “I 
shan’t take you with me.” 

«‘Then I'd rather stop at home,”’ said I, quietly 
as before. 

“T want you to go out with me to-day, at all 
events,’’ said he, still in high spirits, yet with 
an odd air of hesitation about him which some- 
what puzzled me. 

“Let's go on horseback,” I said: ‘I’m long- 
ing for a ride.” 

“Very well; we'll go on horseback,” he 
replied. ‘*I want you to call on Mrs. Danforth, 
and—and I’ve something to say to you first.”’ 

Iie was going to tell me that the widow was 
engayed to Mr. Besant, and we were to pay her 
a visit of friendly congratulation. Oh, I could 
not! 

“Mrs. Danforth?” I queried, trying to hide 
my emotion under an affectation of languor. 
“Why, I met her only yesterday. I don’t think 
I care to go—please excuse me.”’ 

*‘T thought you liked her,” papa said, his face 
clouding. 

“1? Well enough; perhaps total indifference 





Papa looked vexed. 
‘“‘ Josephine,”’ he said, rather sharply, “I am 
surprised at you—I thought you had more senso, ' 
more kindness of heart—l did not believe you 
could be so selfish. Besant warned me that you 
would not be pleased; but I couldn’t believe it.”’ 

“TI don’t see why Mr. Besant should suppose 
I could care, cithcr way,’’ I interrupted, almost 
beside myself in an instant. 

The man thought that the news of his engage- 
ment would be distasteful to me—give me pain. 
Oh, then, he had read my secret—he had trifled 
with me. 

‘“Not care?” cricd my father, in a voico 
divided between anger and trouble. ‘ Cood 
heavens, Josephine, I would not have believed 
this—when you must have seen—when ycu 
must kave becn prepared for what I came to tcll 
you—” 

‘But why should I be specially interested ?”’ 
I again broke in, fairly glaring at him, I am 
afraid. For the moment, it seemed to mo that 
he was as crucl and hard as Ilerbert Desant 
himself, and did not care how much ke hurt 
me. ‘Of course, I know what you came to tell. 
I have been expecting it. But, as I said, I am 





not specially interested.” 

“Ts this my generous loving girl?” my father 
ejaculated, staring at me, his face grown quite 
pale, his eyes heavy with pain. 

‘‘How unjust you are, papa!’ I cried. “Of 
course, as he is a friend of yours, I am glad if 
Mr. Besant has found—found a new happiness ; 
but, after all—’”’ 

The door opened, and that very gentleman 
appeared on the threshold, his appearance 
bringing my specch to an abrupt conclusion. 

“T beg pardon—I am interrupting you,” ho 
said. 

“No, no; come in!” papa called. ‘fco 
here, old fellow, just make that explanafion for 
me. I don’t seem to have succeeded very well; 
cither Josephine can't or won’t understand—”’ 

Tle left his sentence unfinished, gave me o 
queer searching look, as if some new light had 
suddenly dawned upon his niind, pazsed Mr. 
Besant with scant ceremony, and left us two 
together. 

“‘]—I—am sorry you don’t like the idea,” 
Besant said, slowly moving toward me. “I 
hinted to your father that I feared you would 
not; but, indeed, indeed, it is for the best.’’ 
“‘Really, Mr. Besant,” I said, “I have no 
doubt of that. You and papa seem to have some 
very strange fancy in your heads! Of course, 
as a‘ friend—as papa’s fricnd—I congratulato 











would best express my fecling,”’ I drawled. 


you with all my heart.” 
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I stopped, for I heard my voice begin to » 
shake. 
which surpassed that which my father had shown 3 
just before. 3 

“Congratulate me?’ he repeated. “ Well— } 
yes—it ought to be a matter of congratulation to ; 
us all—and, forgive me—I think to you: 
especially.” ; 

‘‘To Mrs. Danforth especially, I should say,” $ 
said I, trying to laugh. ‘‘I congratulate you, 
Mr. Besant, for the second time. Papa and I 
are going presently to do the same by the 
lady.” 

He stood quite stunned for a moment. 
he exclaimed : 

‘““We must be talking at cross-purposes! ‘ 
What on earth do you mean, Miss Josephine? ; 
Or have I gone insane ?”’ 

‘““] mean you to accept my congratulation,” 
said I. ‘‘Mrs. Danforth is perfectly charming. 
I am sure she will make you very happy.” 

‘““Make me?” he cried, waited an instant, ‘ 
then began to laugh. ‘I do understand at 
last,’ he continued. ‘You think it was my 
engagement your father came to announce ?”’ 

“Of course.” 


9»? 


Then ? 


“It happened to be his own,” said Mr. 3 


Besant; and, when I stood speechless, he : 
hurried on: 

‘My dear, dear Josephine. 
plainly. Of late, I know, for some reason, you 


like me less than you did; but, if you do not 


your father’s.” 

«Yes, yes,” I said, in wonder. 

“Then let me speak—for his sake! You 
must try to conquer any feeling you have } 
against his marriage. Your father has loved 3 
that lady for years. 
standing separated them, 
another man. 
again brought them together. 


; 
look on me as a friend, at least remember I am ; 
3 
3 


and 


errr 


A PROMISE 


BY HERBERT W. 


THERE'S a promise of spring in the air, 
Too subtle a thing to define— 

It has come, it has gone, but twas there— 
It quickened the pulses like wine. 


In the night, with the warm southern rains, 
The snowdrifts have melted away, 

And the frozen streams, breaking their chains, 
Go racing and laughing all day. 


Soon, the crocus in splendor will glow, 
The daffodil bloom by the brook, 


A PROMISE OF 
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He was staring at me with a surprise } 


5 
5 
4 


An unfortunate misunder- } 
she married } 
I was very, very glad when fate } to whom. Nor did he have to wait till Christmas 
I ‘have never } 


SPRING. 





rested till they came to a clear explanation. 
Oh, Josephine, do not you cast a shadow over 
their happiness !’’ 

“But I don’t wish to,’ I cried. 
delighted. Let me go and tell papa.”’ 

I wanted to get out of the room, but he caught 
my hand. 1 feared I had betrayed myself. 

“Am I deceiving myself?’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Oh, Josephine, you have made me suffer 2 
great deal of late. I thought you were attached 
to Archer Thorne. I even thought that—that 
slipper I caught you working, and which I have 
never seen since, was for him. But I begin to 
think it was really for your father, as you said 


eT 


am 


° then.”’ 


“Archer ?’’ I cried. 
dearest friend.” 
‘«Then—then—oh, did you care, because you 


“He is engaged to my 


‘thought it was my engagement—your father 
§ alluded to—” 


He spoke in a trembling voice, in broken 
words. I could not release my hand, he held it 
so fast. He bent over till he could look in my 
face, which I was trying to hide. I suppose he 


;read my secret there plainly enough; for, in 
; another second, he was clasping me to his heart, 


and teliing me of his love. 
I don’t know how long after it was when a 


Stap at the door startled us both, and papa 
Oh, I must speak $ 


entered so quickly that I had no time to free 
myself from Herbert’s arms. 

‘‘Hallo!’ cried papa. ‘Well, Besant, you 
seem to have made her understand at last.” 

“T am the happiest man alive!’ cried 
Herbert. 

‘‘Then there are two happiest men,”’ said my 
father. <‘‘Kiss me, puss; and God bless you 
both.” 

And as for the slippers, they went, neither to 
Archer Thorne, nor to papa, but you may guess 


for them. 


OF SPRING. 


JONES. 


And the May-flower, nestling so low, 
Glance shyly up out of its nook. 


While against the bare woodlands all gray, 
Or down by the banks of some stream, 
Like a wash of faint green, far away, 
The budding young willows will seem. 


Yes, the dark dreary winter has fled, 
The bluebirds are seen on the wing— 

Let the dead past go bury its dead— 
We'll live for the beautiful spring ! 
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IX. THE TRAMP. 

TuE moment after he had spoken, the duke 
was ashamed of what he had said. 
a gentleman, after all, both by birth and by 
breeding; and he felt disgraced, in his own 
opinion, at having given way to his temper. 
The dignified silence with which his nephew 
confronted him increased this feeling of shame. 


He was about to say something by way of apol- ; 


ogy, when the door suddenly opened and the old 
butler entered hurriedly, with an agitated air. 

‘A telegram, your grace,’’ he said, apologetic- 
ally, tendering, on a small silver salver, the 
well-known official envelope. ‘The messenger- 
boy said he would wait for an answer, so 
I ventured to disturb you.”’ 


The duke hailed the interruption with a sense ; 
It gave him a chance to escape, with- ; 


of relief. 
out loss of dignity, from his false position. He 
broke the envelope hastily and proceeded to read 
the telegram. And this was what he read: 


“To His Grace, THE Duke or DEsMOND: 
The Countess of Erlescourt was thrown from 


her horse to-day, while riding, and is dangerously 3 
hurt, if not fatally. She has something of the : 
greatest importance to tell the duke, as one of } 


her trustees, and begs his immediate presence.” 


The shock was so great, that, for the moment, 
the duke forgot his anger at his nephew, and 


mechanically handed the latter the telegram to } 


read. 

“You will go, of course, late as it is,’”’ said 
the young man, when he had perused the 
message. ‘‘ My mare is the fastest in the stable. 
Shall I drive you over ?” 

“If you will, my boy,” replied the duke, still 
mechanically. ‘‘My God, if she should die! 
So young, so rich, so beautiful! But what can 
she have to tell me?” 

To explain the cause of this extraordinary 
interruption, and account for what the countess 
had to tell, we must go back, for awhile, in our 
story. 

One day, about eighteen months prior to this 
evening, as the young Countess of Erlescourt 
was walking alone in a secluded part of the 
shrubbery, she was startled by seeing a strange 
woman suddenly appear before her, as if rising 
from the very earth, and stand directly across 


He was? 


her path, evidently with the intent to deliberately 
bar her further progress. 

‘Do you know this is private ground?” said 
the countess, haughtily. 
; do. Beggars are not—’ 

‘“‘Stop!” answered the woman, as haughtily 
as herself. ‘I am no beggar; and, if I were, 
‘you should be the last to call me one.” 
The words were uttered in a tone almost of 
; insolence, that caused the countess to turn and 
} give the intruder a second look. What she saw 
was a shabby travel-soiled creature, apparently 
> about forty years old, with a face worn by hard 
; usage, if not by dissipation also: a being half-way 
; between a tramp and an out-of-door pauper, and 
; yet with traces in her countenance and carriage 
as if of better days. 

‘“You are insolent,’’ retorted the countess, 
> drawing aside her skirts, as the woman followed 

her. ‘1 know all the poor people of the village, 
>and you are not one of them. As I never give 
: except when I know the people are deserving, 
: you will leave the grounds immediately.” 
The woman drew herself up with a gesture as 
’ proud as that of the young beauty. 


‘But of course you 


As they 
stood side by side, they appeared of precisely 
the same height ; moreover, their faces were 
> cast in the same mold; and there was something 
: singularly alike in the way they both carried 
} themselves. Allowing for the difference of more 
than twenty years, and for the ravage of poverty 
; and dissoluteness, they might have been mother 
and daughter. With a sneer, the 
answered : . 

‘* But you will give to me, proud miss—‘ my 
lady,’ I think they call you.’’ With a still more 
marked sneer, as she pronounced the word 
“lady.”’ And she stopped in front of the 
countess. 

“Let me pass,’ said the girl, imperiously, 
‘‘or I will call one of the gardeners. Let me 
pass, I say.’ And she made a gesture as if to 
wave aside the woman. 

‘‘ Not till I have said my say,’’ was the answer, 
still interposing her person before that of the 
$ now angry heiress. ‘You will be sorry if you 
; call one of the gardeners,”’ she added, quickly : 
$ for the countess seemed about to doit. ‘What 
} is dearer to you than life depends on what I have 
to tell you. I warn you.” 


intruder 
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There was something so commanding, 
earnest, in the speaker, even apart from her 
words, that the Ludy Caroline was impressed 
by it. Tuis was not the manner, she said to 
herself, of an impostor. ‘he woman really 
seemed to know something of moment. ‘Lhe 
latter saw that the young girl wavered. 

«« Listen to me,” she said, raising her finger 
warningly. “I have waited for you, here in 
the shrubbery, not because I intended to tell 
my story in so public a place, where a gardener 
might pass at any moment, but because I wished 
tv arrange for an interview later in the day, in 
some more secluded place. ‘Lhere is an old half- 
ruined rusti¢ summer-house down in the least- 
frequented part of the park.’”” The Lady Caro- 
line started, and asked herself how this woman 
came to know so much about the park. ‘I see 
you know what I mean. Mect me there, this 
afternoon, an hour or two before sundown. We 
can go inside and shut the door, and no one will 
interrupt our interview, even though one of the 
gamekeepers, which is not likely, should pass by.”’ 

The young heiress showed undisguised amaze- 
ment at the proposal of this absurdly transparent 
trap, as she called it to herself. 

‘You wish,” she said, with a scornful laugh, 
**to decoy me into that lonely spot, where you or 
your accomplices may rob me, if not murder me. 
Do you think I am a fool?” 

“Spoken like what you are—a sharp wench, 
if nothing else,’ cried the woman. ‘ But make 
yourself easy: there will be no one at the inter- 
view but myself, and for that I pledge my word.” 

“Pledge your word!’’ The tone was con- 
temptuous to the last degree. ‘‘ You are insolent 
beyond endurance.’ Never before had the 
countess been called a ‘“‘ wench,” and she was 
hot with anger at the insult. Yet there were 
things about this woman that puzzled her. The 


creature, though sometimes, as in this last sen-” 


tence, falling into the more vulgar phraseology 
of the villagers, employed, she had observed, 
much better language generally. 
all mean? 

“My word, ag well as myself, is as good as 
you or yours, my lady,”’ retorted the other, again 
with a sneer, “and that you will admit before 

he sun goes down.” 

“You seem to take it for granted that I will } 


meet you,’ said the countess, with a laugh of } 


derision. 
taken—’”’ 


‘Never was any person more mis- 


The woman interrupted her brusquely, as if 5 


quite indifferent to her superior rank; in fact, 
all through the interview, she had spoken as an 
equal, and not as an inferior. 


What did it $ 


so§ ‘Notthe least mistaken, my proud beauty,” she 
; said, nodding her head i:mpertinently, yet with a 
certain amount of admiration for the girl, evident 
>in eye and tone. ‘“ But we waste time. 1 will 
: tell you something in your ear,” lowering her 
3 voice to a whisper, and glancing furtively around 
to see that no one was coming, * that will prove 
to you ] know more about you than you think, 
and that, if you don’t meet me, it will be at 
your peril. Listen!’ She came close up to the 
Lady Caroline, though the latter shran« away 
as far as sue could, and whispered in her car: 
‘©On your left side, just above your waist—and 
never seen by anyone but yourself, | suppose— 
is a mole, a birth-mark. Now, my fair lady, 
meet me, or matress you please. But it will be 
ruin for you,” with a defiant laugh, “if you 
don’t.” As she spoke, she pushed apart the 
shrubbery and disappeared from sight. 

Her hearer stood, for a moment, like one 
transformed to stone. How did this creature 
become possessed of a secret which, as the Lady 

Caroline firmly believed, was known to no one 

but herseli? Proud of her singular, even if 
| wihateiie, beauty, she had shrunk from this 

disfigurement being known, as if its mcre exist- 
ence wereacrime. ‘his feeling, quite as much as 
the instinctive delicacy of her sex, had made her 
conceal the deformity even from her own maid. 
‘‘IT must see her,” she said, rallying at last. 
s 
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‘««She is a sorceress, to know that. I dare not 
refuse.” And, for the first time in her life, the 
‘ haughty girl knew what fear was. Hitherto, she 
had been a tyrant to others. Now she quailed 
before a ragged unkempt tramp, so evil-looking, 
Io suspicious-looking, that the dogs would havo 
$ been set upon the creature if she had come to 
the kitchen-door begging for alms. 


X. THE WOMAN’S sTORY. 

Tue sun was still nearly two hours high when 
the Lady Caroline arrived at the rendezvous. 
; She had given her waiting-maid a holiday for 
} the afternoon, so as to escape observation from 
anybody; for no one else would miss her, she 
knew. ‘You can go into the village, Lucy,” 
she said, ‘‘and stay till seven o'clock, in time to 
dress me for dinner.’ And, having waited until 
: she saw the girl actually going down the avenue, 

she stole off to the interview. 

“Ah, my lady,” said the strange woman, who 
was already at the appointed spot, ‘‘s0 you have 
i made up your mind to come! But I knew you 
$ would.” 

} There was a gleam of insolent triumph in her 
§ eyes that angered the proud beauty, who replied 
$ haughtily : 
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‘Yes, I have come. You see I am not ao 
coward, and do not fear robbery from your 
accomplices, if you have any. But to business: 
I have no time to lose.” 

“After you, my lady countess,” said the other, 
mockingly, opening tac door of the dilapidated 
summer-house, which she closed and fastencd 
as soon as they both had entered. ‘ Now, wy 
lady, Lam ready. And what I have to say had 
best be said at once. You are no more Countess 
of Erlescourt than Iam. There: I know it would 
take your breath away.” 

For the Lady Caroline, at these words, pro- 
nounced in a tone which let no donbkt in her 
mind that the speaker fully believed them at 
least, had staggrercd to a seat, and, with a face 
whiter than that of a corpse, stared wildly at tc 
woman. 

‘Yes, miss—for I witl net cal you ‘my lady’ 
any longer—you are the daughter of the once 
waiting-maid ef the lato countess, and were 
substituted for the real heiress by that waitiags- 
maid herself.” 

She paused for a moment, as if to mark the 
efiect of her words. The Lady Caroline sat with 
her hands clasped before her, staring with a look 
almost of insanity at this bearer of evil tidings: 
and, for the instant, shv was nearly insane. The 
blow was a terrible one, and wholly unexpected. 
Yet now, all at once, things came up to her 
memory that gave an air of probability to the 
assertion. She recalled how o‘ten she had gone 
over the picture-gallery, with a natural curiosity 
to sce which of hcr ancestresses there she was 
most like, and how sie had never been able to 
find one bearing the least resemblanco to her. 
She remembered having heard the servants often 
say, when she was a child, that she was as 
opposite in temper and character to the late 
countess a3 day to night. ‘My lady was that 
swect and kind and thougitful of others—a real 
angel; and this.one is so self-willed, imperi- 
ous, and sclfish—a little tyrant.’”? Her father 
had died before she was born, so she had no 
recollection of him; but she had his portrait, 
and there was nothing in his face at all resem- 
bling her own. It also cameo back to her, with 
a flash, that she had overheard the old house- 
keeper who had ruled at Erlescourt for forty 
years remark, within a twelvemonth, one day, 


minx Esther, the lady's-maid of my former mis- 
tress.” And now, gazing stonily at the woman 
before her, t-c young girl seemed to see, in tho 
lineaments of that face, what her own might bo 
tweuty or thirty years hence, if evil passion or 
j some great trouble should plough similar lines 
¢in it. Her brain whirléd. She felt as if she 
3 might fall from her seat in a faint. Everything 
around was indistinct, as if beheld in a dream, 
§ except that half-mocking face. Everything 
was vague to her mind, except the tcrrible 
conviction that the woman spoke truly. She 
3 was prepared, therefore, for the words which 
; followed. 
; ‘You do not speak,” said the woman. “ You 
§ do not ask me who I am, and how I know all 
} this. I know it, my dear,” with .something 
almost lixe a leer, ‘“‘in the same way that 
I know of your birth-mark: for I am your 
mother. Ilasn’t my proud miss a kiss for her 
¢ parent ?”’ 

The haughty girl shrank as from some foul 
leper, and put up both hands to push the woman 
away. For this attempt at a caress aroused her 
a3 nothing else could have done. 

‘It cannot be true—oh, it cannot be true!”’ 
she cried, piteously. ‘*Go away. Leave me in 
peace. Never tell living mortal,’’ and she rose 
$ upright and passionately adjured the other, 
‘“‘what you have told me. Name your price to 
’ keep silence. It is all a lie. But the whisper 
of it would ruin me, all the same. Oh, go 
away!’’ And now the tension became too great, 
and the haughty girl, who had never before 
broken down before any living being, suddenly 
covered her face with both hands and burst into 
$a tempest of sobs. 








If anything further had heen necessary to 
prove the truth of the woman's story, it was 
what she did now. The degradation of long 
years had nct utterly obliterated that iustinct 
which even the lioness, as a mother, has for her 
whelps. This woman, thcici ragged, ill-con- 
trolled in temper, and even given to intemperance, 
as her face showed, was still a mother; and the 
sobs of her daughter shook her very soul, calling 
back somcthing of the pure womanliness, the 
ineffable pity, which, let us hope, never entirely 
deserts even the most abandoned. 

‘““My deary, my deary,’’ she cried, almost 


when she little knew who was listening: “If } weeping herself, and reverting to the language 


I believed in changelings,’”’ were the curious 
words, talking confidentially to tho butler, 
“T should tuink my young countess was one: 


for she doesn’t look like any Erlescourt I've } 


ever seen. And sho is—isn’t it odd?—the 
very image, only moro beautiful, of that saucy 


of her earlier peasant-life, while she hovered 
over her child, though not daring to touch her 
after the repugnance the girl had shown, ‘don’t 
tako it so hard. There: I came here to threaten, 
3 but I won’t threaten. I'll do just as you say, my 
$deary. Dry those pretty cyes and look up at 
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me, and I'll tell you all, and together we'll make 
a plan to keep it from your fine acquaintances. 
Only you must let me live near you; for I’m 
alone in the world, and can’t live without seeing 
my pretty one now and then. And I’m poor. 
But that I know you'll see to, my deary. We 
won't talk of terms. * You shall just give me 
a nice little cottage outside the village some- 
where, and come to see me as you would any 
old pensioner, and nobody will be the wiser; 
and I’ll keep your secret—wild horses shall not 
tear it from me; and you shall be Countess of 
Erlescourt to your dying day: or until you 
marry, as you are sure to do, some great noble- 
man, and become a marchioness—or a duchess, 
perhaps—deary.”’ 

We need not narrate the interview further in 
detail. The girl became quieter at last, and 
listened calmly enough while the other told her 
story. For now her whole energy was bent on 
how best to silence her mother. Was she to 
be trusted? was the question she asked herself, 
as the narration proceeded. 
baseness which she confessed she had led, and 
which every incident she told confirmed more 
and more, was it possible that she would keep 
silence? Would she not, in a fit of anger, some 
day, reveal all? Could any cottage, any income, 
restrain her to the end? The girl felt as if, 
from that hour forth, she would be living on 
a volcano. 


finding out if the real heiress were still alive, 
and making restitution. 


have been incapable of such baseness. ‘‘ Honor 


before everything”’ was their motto; and to that } 


they would have clung, even if it led them to 
the stake. 


if in nothing else, in this organic obtuseness as ° 


to what honor demanded, to say nothing of right. 
It ran in her blood. 


The story, in short, was this: Esther Hollins 


_had been one of the handsomest girls on the ‘ 
Erlescourt estate, with an intelligence above her ! 


class, and so had come to be lady’s-maid to the 
countess. She remained in that position until 


the Duke of Desmond’s brother had come on ° 


a visit to the castle, bringing with him, as his 
favorite groom, the son of a tenant on an estate 
in a distant county, which belonged to his wife’s 
brother. 


unsettled—at least, he did not care to remain 


at home farming ‘stupidly,’ as he said—and 
so had accepted this situation, which would have 
enabled him to see the world. He was as hand- 


After the life of } 


For not for one instant did she } 
entertain the idea of acknowledging the truth, } 


A real Erlescourt, with 3 
the blood of Crusaders in his or her veins, would ° 


That this girl was really the child : 
of the abandoned woman before her was shown, } 


The young fellow had been rather } 
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» some, for a man, as Esther was for a woman; and, 
‘ when his master came on a visit to Erlescourt also, 
> the lady’s-maid and groom fell mutually in love. 
>On the man’s part, it was a sincere and lasting 
passion. On that of the girl, it was a fieeting fancy 
; only. She was by nature fickle, vain, and self- 
; indulgent, and with no moral fibre at all; and, 
; when they went up to London, her husband 
> accompanying his master there, her head soon 
> became turned with admiration and flattery. 
> Finally, she abandoned her home, going off with 
¢a man half gamester, half debauchee, who had 
‘run through a small fortune and now lived by 
: his wit, and who was just the one to be enthralled 
: by the voluptuous style of her beauty. 

‘‘Some months after,’ said the guilty woman, 
’ concluding her story, ‘I had a letter from the 
} countess, my late mistress, saying she was about 
’ to be brought to bed, and begging me to come to 
her, in her trouble. I was in the same condition 
myself, and hesitated at first. But finally, when 
’ I got a second and more urgent letter, I con- 
sented to go. For the countess, as yet, had not 
heard of my having run off: my husband was 
too proud to make it public, and London was too 
far off for the gossip of servants. We both,” 
continued the speaker, ‘had daughters about 
the same time. So, as I was healthy, and, as the 
countess thought, one to be trusted, the child was 
given to me to nurse with my own. In a little 
while, the countess died. Her husband was 
already dead—grief for him helped to kill my 
> mistress—and there was no one to find me out. 
Then it was that a bold scheme suggested itself 
to me: I would exchange the children. I could 
do it without detection, I believed, now that the 
countess and her husband were dead and all the 
; other nurses gone away, and no one really to watch 
me. My second husband—for I married as soon 
; as my first one died, and he died soon after the 
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; countess—talked of going to Australia, and said 
‘the plan would give us both fortunes when the 
‘ supposed heiress grew up and came of age, and, 
; till then, we could manage somehow. She would 
-not dare to refuse us anything, he said; but we 
> must keep quiet till she grew up. So I made the 

exchange, nobody suspecting the trick. When 
> we went to Australia, the real heiress was left 
with my first husband’s parents, as their grand- 
child. We did not get on well abroad. 
; time, we were rich, then we got poor. Finally, 

my husband died. By this time, you were 
, grown-up, and, though not of age, had plenty 


At one 


, of money, I knew, of course. So I came here. 
» As for the real heiress, she is with her grand- 


; parents still, I suppose, if they are living. Her 
> name is—”’ 
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“Stop!” said the daughter. ‘‘I don’t want} of the ‘earth, earthy,” that they shudder at 
to hear the name. I don’t want to know anything ; parting from the clay. So long as she had 
more than I must.’’ For she had some com- 3 been in abounding health, she had been able to 
punction, after all, though she could not rise to} defy honor and right. The very exuberance of 
the height of doing what was right. ‘If ever ; her vitality dulled her spiritual perception. That 
we be found out, I wish to be able to say; she might live sumptuously, as she had been 
I didn’t know who my rival was. And there— ; accustomed to, she was prepared to perpetrate 
that will do: I have heard enough for to-day.” } crime, and continue to doit. But now, as she lay 

The end was that a strange woman appeared ; there utterly helpless, her moral sense, so obtuse 
at the village, a few days later—a well-dressed ; always and long laid asleep, woke up. All at 
woman of about forty—who rented a cottage ; once, she saw her conduct in a light she had 
from the countess, and to whom the young heiress ; never seen it in before. The terror of eternity 
seemed to take a great fancy. The gossips were ; began to appall her. She had heard that restitu- 
a little puzzled with regard to this woman. A few ; tion, in such cases, left a door open for hope. 
of the older said that her face seemed to be ; Was it too late? Restitution was a corollary 
familiar, but that they might be mistaken—they { of repentance, she had been taught in the 
could not exactly place it. But, after ,a little { lessons of the church: there was no true repent- 
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while, even the gossips ceased to talk. ance without it: she could not face her Maker, 

Meantime, notwithstanding all her precaution, 3 if she did not first make restitution. 
the false countess was in mortal terror lest her She was always prompt to act. She knew that 
secret should be discovered, a contingency which ; no time was to be lost. She ordered a telegram 
the uncertain temper of her mother, and her; to be dispatched, from the village-station, to 
habit of occasionally indulging in drink to in- ; Desmond Castle, as quicker than any messenger, 
toxication, made more and more probable. To} even on the fastest horse. She summoned her 
provide for this, she determined on marrying solicitor, who held the secrets of dozens of other 
as soon as possible. ‘‘My husband will have ; families, from his imposing brick house on the 
to take care of me,” she said, ‘‘countess or no} village-green. And lastly she sent for her 
countess. Once married, even if found out, ; mother, and in brief words told her of her 
1 am safe.” Hence her effort to entrap young { determination. ‘I cannot go through with it all 
Desmond. And yet, to do her justice, it was ; —the proof, I mean, in detail—my strength may 
not entirely from selfish motives that she tried ; not permit it. But I shall, myself, tell the main 
to make him her victim: for she really ioved $ story. You will afterward have to confirm it. 
him—yes, passionately loved him—in a way ; You can’t escape it. Our sin,” with a wild cry, 
only such women can. ; that rose almost to a shriek, “our sin has found 
$ us out.” 

XI. THE DUKE AND SOLICITOR. 3 When the dying girl had gasped through her 

Tuis was the story which, when informed thet 3 story, therefore, the duke and solicitor adjourned 
she was dying, and that she had but a few hours ; to the library, where the mother was in waiting. 
to live, the false countess told, between spasms of } On their way down the broad and stately stair- 
agony and with many bitter sobs, to the duke ; case, the duke paused and turned to his com- 
and to the family solicitor—who, as the other ; panion. 
trustee, had been summoned to her bedside. ~ ‘Great heavens,” he said, ‘“‘ what a revelation ! 

For the fall from her horse, which had shied ; And yet I am not surprised. There never was 
suddenly and thrown her, had broken her spine; } anything in the girl like the Erlescourts, much 
her lower limbs were already paralyzed; and $ less like her long-supposed mother. She is not 
it was only a question of a few hours, said the } even legitimate. Her mother was false to her 
medical attendant, when she would die. ‘If first husband, as we all know. 
you have anything to arrange, my lady, you had 
better do it now,’’ he had said: for he was 
proverbially blunt-s, 2ken, a man with the highest 
_ sense of duty; and with that he went down into 
the library, to await events. 


An 





I remember her, 
this Esther, the real mother, as I suppose you 
do.”” The solicitor nodded. ‘A sly self-indul- 
gent hussy. No wonder she went astray. It 
always puzzled me that her mistress could think 
so much of her. But then the countess had such 
Die! G." a question of a few hours! It} charity for everyone, no wonder she was taken 
was then that remorse—we might add, perhaps; in. And hence this diabolical plot—yes, diaboli- 
fear of the future—set in. Natures of the $ cal; I must say it, even though the girl is dying, 
voluptuous organization of this girl are always $ there, upstairs.” 
the most terrified at death. They are so wholly “We hardly any of us know,” replied the 
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solicitor, after a moment of thought, ‘“‘ what we } 
will do till we are tempted. Consider, duke, 
this poor girl had to choose between poverty 
and disgrace, on the one hand, and condoning 
a crime—only condoning it, remember, not 
committing it—on the other. Human nature 
could hardly be expected to, stand such ao 
strain.” 2 

‘‘You hair-splitting lawyers,” retorted the } 
duke, somewhat testily, ‘have always been too 
much for me. You are the Jesuits of ordinary 
life. To me, right is right, and wrong wrong.”’ $ 

The duke, who had that faculty of remember- , 
ing faces peculiar to royalty—and even to many 
noble families—recognized at once the woman, 
who rose and courtesied as he and his companion 3 
entered the library. ‘By ’gad,’”’ he whispered 3 
to the solicitor, ‘it is that jade Esther, herself; 
only older, and altered. 1 should have known 3 
her anywhere.” § 

If the culprit had hoped to escape the full } 
acknowledgment of her crime—a result hardly $ 
possible, she knew, after her daughter's con- } 
fession—the cross-examination of the solicitor ; 
soon showed her that this was impossible. 
“It's no use—you keeping anything back,” he } 
said; ‘‘your daughter has settled that. Now, } 
out with the whole of it.’ She did, indeed, % 
prevaricate at first, and, when driven to bay, 3 
whimpered a good deal; but, in the end, she } 
confirmed the story, and adduced many facts not 
known to her child. Among others, was the 
name of the real heiress. The insolence which 
had characterized her behavior to her daughter ; 
entirely disappeared in the presence of the duke 
and the solicitor, for the old awe of rank and } 
power, which characterizes her class in England, 
came back in all its force now. 

“You'll have pity, my lord duke,” she 
blubbered, affecting to wipe her eyes with her 
handkerchief. ‘If you knew how a mother 
felt, how she wants to do the best for her child. 
You'll not send me to jail, and you'll not let me 
starve. I’m a poor, lone, friendless widow—” 

‘Come, no nonsense of that sort,’’ interposed 
the solicitor, magisterially. ‘‘ Neither the duke 
nor I am to be taken in by your cant. What 
we'll do, you’ll know when you have signed and 
sworn to the confession, which I am now about 
to write down, and which we, as justices of the 
peace, will receive. But, first, who is the real 
heiress? You haven't told us that.” 

“Why, I thought you knew, after what I} 
sail. Of course, she took the name of my first 3 
husband, and went to what she thonght were 3 
her people.” She was plucking at the corners } 
of her handkerchief, as if there was really some 
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shame in her at recalling her treatment of this 
first husband. ‘‘He was Farmer Morley’s son, 
of Morley Manor-house, you recollect.’ 

“ By gad,” said the duke, jumping from his 
chair. ‘‘ Morley, did you say? A tenant on 
the Ifetherington Hall estate?” 

“Yes, your grace.”” And she rose and made 
a low courtesy, just as she had been used to 
when he drove by in his stately barouche, as 
she, a little peasant-girl, was going to school. 

‘« By ‘gad,’ he ejaculated again, and now he 
sat down. All that his nephew had been 
telling him flashed across him. ‘“ By ’gad, but 
Herbert’s a lucky dog,’’ he muttered to himself, 
‘*T wonder if the boy isn’t a bit of a necro- 
mancer. What a coup for him!’ 

‘Lhe gray-haired and usually impassive solicitor 
looked up from his writing, and wondercd, for 
an instant, whether the duke had not gono 
insane. But he was reassured by that great 
nobleman’s answer; and, great nobleman as he 
was, the duke did not hesitate at a white lie, as 
Lis reply showed. 

‘Don’t mind me, don’t mind me,” he said, 
speaking excitedly. ‘Only a twinge of gout. 
It makes one jump, sometimes, you know.”’ 
The solicitor smiled to himself, for that was tho 
last thing, as he was aware from experience, 
that the gout made a man do. ‘Go on, go on 
with the confession. The sooner we get this 
matter signed and sealed, by ’gad, the better for 
all parties.” 

And, about two o’clock in the morning, the 
whole story was reduced to writing, in legal 
phraseology, and duly signed and sealed. 

‘“‘Now, about the girl upstairs,” said the 
duke. ‘Don't we want her—what do you call 
it?—ante-mortem deposition? It’s a pity to 
disturb her, of course; but we must clinch the 
matter, you know.” 

“Tf your grace will think a moment,” said 
the solicitor, with a deferential bow, ‘your 
grace’s knowledge of law—which, if you had 
not been Duke of Desmond, might have made 
you Lord Chancellor,’ with another deferential 
bow, ‘will tell you that all which the daughter 
knows is hearsay evidence, only hearsay evi- 
dence, and that what we have got to go upon is 
this confession,’’ tapping it with his forefinger 
and looking triumphantly at the mother, 
‘which, thank heaven, now that it is signed 
and sealed, is all-sufficient.”’ 

Tn an instant, the truth flashed on his hearer, 
who saw how she had been trapped, and that, if 
she had obstinately remained silent, there would 
have been no legal proof of her crime. 

“And so that’s the reason,” she cried, 
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angrily, ‘Sir Redtape, that you were in such a however, he had no thought of including him- 
hurry to get me to sign that dokyment? What ; self, ‘‘ will need charity at the end.” 
a fool I’ve been, to be sure.”’ } Desmond lost no time in taking the next train 
‘‘Perhaps so,’ sagely answered the solicitor, for Hetherington Hall. 
nodding his head at her. ‘Perhaps so, to be; ‘I must be the first one to tell Maud of her 
sure.” ; good-fortune,’’ he said. ‘+ Not for worlds would 
An hour later, and the soul of the so-called } 1 have the news anticipated.” 
Countess of Erlescourt passed away—let us Meantime, he had informed the duke of his 
hope, to a forgiving Mercy-scat. proposal and of her refusal, concluding with her 
declaration that she would never enter any 
family without the approval of the head of it. 
In his exultation at the fact that it was a “ By ’gad,”’ cried the duke, ‘1 like her spirit. 
only a great heiress, but the Countess of Erles-} That alone shows she is of good old blood. 
court in her own right, that his nephew was in 3 1 wish you had told me that, last night.” The 
love with, the duke forgot his rage entirely. § duke was trying to persuade himself that it was 
He had been, as we have seen, ashamed of his 3} not the change in her fortune which had made 
angry words, the moment after they were } him change his views. ‘There's no use denying 
spoken; now he did not hesitate to apologize it, my boy: those of us who kad ancestors in the 
for them, even before telling young Desmond the } Crusades have a sense of honor denied to the 
extraordinary news which he brought back to }commonalty. It is the inheritance of generations 
the castle, at breakfast; for the young man had 3 of knig!tly men and chivalric women; it is bred 
not remained at Erlescourt, but driven home?in the bone; it becomes an instinct at last. 
immediately, and knew nothing as yet, conse- 3 ’Gad, she says she'll not enter any family with- 
quently, of what had occurred, not even the 3 out the approval of its head, does she? ‘hen 
death of the poor misguided girl. The duke; 1'll do myself the honor to ask her, in person, for 
himself had returned in one of the Erlescourt } her hand in marriage for you. I will follow you 





XII. THE DUKE ASKS HER HAND. 





carriages, at daybreak. down to Hetherington to-morrow, and go to the 
“Shocking, isn’t it?’ said the duke, when he inn in the village at first. Meet me there, and 

had answered his nephew's inquiries. ‘Yes, } conduct me to the Hall and introduce me.”’ 

she died between three and four o'clock.” “‘But—but,” stammered the young man, “she 


Desmond himself sat down as if stunned. { has never acknowledged she loved me. Perhaps, 
“I can hardly realize it,” he said. ‘Less than § after all, she may—” 

a week ago, I was out riding with her, and she “Tut, tut,” interposed the duke, “thats all 
was full, even to overflowing, with life and 3 nonsense, and you know it. 
spirits.” 

“T think we had something of a quarrel, 
Herbert, about. her, last night,” said. the duke, 
after a pause, as he helped himself to some cold 
fowl. ‘Let all that pass, however. I suppose 
I was a little testy, as I often am, with this 
suppressed gout.” And then, between the 
interludes of eating, and as coolly now as if his } that she might not care for him, after all. “And 
story were one of every-day occurrence, he told } I should be a cad to think so.”’ 
of the girl’s confession and of the mother’s “Tut, tut,’ repeated the duke, rising from 
confirmation of it. 5 table; ‘be off at once. Strike while the 

; 


Besides, ‘faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady.’ That she said what 
she did is proof that she will have you, once 
that obstacle is removed. And, ’gad, 1’ll remove 
it—and before to-morrow is over.’’ 

‘‘ But she has not even answered my letters,’’ 
replied Desmond, who really began to fear, as he 
reflected how great a lady Maud had become, 


wv npn nae ee 


‘Most extraordinary, you know—dquite }iron’s hot. °Gad, if you shilly-shally, some 
romantic, if I may use such a word,” he said, ; bolder fellow will storm the fortress before you.”’ 
in conclusion. ‘‘’Gad, to think how we were We need not describe the interview between 
deceived all these years, and how the girl} Desmond and Maud. The reader can imagine it. 
herself knew she was an impostor.” The girl’s amazement at her sudden change of 
fortune was only equaled by her pity for the 
dead rival. 


“But only for the past twelvemonth or 
80, duke,” interposed Desmond, charitably. 





“ Besides, nil nisi mortuus est. She has gone to «Poor thing, poor thing,”’ she said, ‘‘ how she 

must have been tempted! Brought up in the 
lap of luxury, and then suddenly told she was 
a beggar. Now, with me, it would have been 
different. I have been, all my life, accustomed 


her account, poor thing. Let her rest.”’ 

“Deuce take your Latin,” testily replied the 
duke. ‘But the sentiment is true enough. I 
suppose, @ good many of us,’ in which remark, 
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to comparative poverty. Rank has but little: ‘Mr. Herbert Desmond.” 
temptation for me. Certainly, I should be the} The two gentlemen advanced into the room, 
last to condemn her, since it is. I that profit ’ side by side. 
by her fall. Oh, what she must have suffered, Suddenly, from a chair at the other extremity 
this last year, knowing all, and fearing that the ; of the apartment, a young lady, dressed all in 
secret might be discovered and herself exposed } white, arose and came toward them. She 
at any moment!”’ ; showed just that little touch of embarrassment 
“Ah, your charity is infinite—heavenly—like } which made her pure and innocent beauty more 
yourself,’ cried the lover, in rather incoherent 3 captivating than ever. The sweetest of smiles 
rapture. For now, having seen Maud’s sweet } wreathed her lips and illuminated her face, as 
confusion on his unexpected announcement— } she extended her hand. 
having read in her eyes, as his story went on, The duke started, and for an instant almost 
all that hitherto she had tried to conceal—some- 3 lost his presence of mind; for he saw before 
how those doubts which had tormented him at the } him the very image of his long-lost love, attired, 
castle had disappeared. ‘I wish the duke could 3 too, in the same virginal white in which he had 
have heard you say that. He is old and choleric ; first seen her—a color that had been forever 
and cynical, as you will find out for yourself; { since imprinted on his memory as associated 
but he is not yet quite dead to a noble idea.” with her. It was as if she had risen from her 
‘Oh, the duke,” cried Maud, suddenly recol- § grave in all her youthful loveliness. 
lecting the condition she had made, and adding But he rallied immediately, and, advancing, 
artlessly yet rather anxiously, forgetting every-$ said, with a low and profound bow, as Desmond 
thing else: “‘I had forgotten the duke. What } introduced him: 
does he say?” ‘Countess, I come to beg the honor of your 
For her new rank was as yet strange to her, } hand, in behalf of my nephew,” motioning with 
and the gulf between her and so mighty a per- 3 his right hand, as he spoke, in the direction of 
sonage as the duke not yet bridged over in her ; Desmond, who stood just behind him; and then, 
imagination; besides, the duke, as her lover's 3 taking Maud’s fair fingers in his, he bent over 
uncle, was a very important factor in her life. ; and kissed them, with all the grace of a 
«The duke,”’ answered Desmond, taking both Langun at the court of Louis XVI. 
her hands in his, “said, when I told him that} Maud blushed rosy red, hesitated a second, 
you would never enter a family without the ; and then replied: 
approval of its head, that he liked your spirit, “Duke, your nephew has long had my 
and that he was coming to call on you himself, 3 heart,” and, turning to our hero with a celestial 
to-morrow, if you would do him the honor to 3 smile, she extended the fingers to him which the 
receive him. May he come, dear?” duke had just kissed, ‘“‘and now, if he cares, 
There was no answer in words. But the blush 3 there is my hand.” 
that mantled to her very hair, and the manner There was such a shy maidenly surrender in 
in which she returned the pressure of his hand, $ the action, yet withal such a proud dignity, that 
were a sufficient reply. the duke thought to himself that he could not 
So, the next day, shortly after noon, a carriage imagine anything so fine of its kind. 
might have been seen driving up the avenue to But he said nothing. What he did was to 
Hetherington Hall; and in it sat the Duke of 3 make her another low bow and turn aside, 
Desmond, dressed as if going to call upon a? leaving, with courtly tact, the two young people 
queen, with the ribbon of the garter across his } face to face. 
breast, and having altogether the air of a great} And Desmond, taking the fair fingers, drew 
seigneur—and a very great seigneur indeed. } Maud to him, and kissed, not them, but her 
By his side, in ordinary morning-clothes, sat his $ sweet lips. 
nephew. 
They alighted at the Hall directly, and XIII.“ rrnis.” 
ascended the great marble steps, just as little: Is there anything more left to tell? There 
Maud had ascended them with her letter, twelve } was, of course, a wedding, which the duke 
years before. A footman met them promptly,’ would have had as imposing as possible, and 
and, throwing open the door of the drawing- {at her own parish church, ‘‘as became the 
room, announced, in a loud voice: Countess of Erlescourt,’’ he declared. But to 
“His grace, the Duke of Desmond.” this Maud very properly objected, saying that 
And then immediately after, but in a less} the late tragedy was a sufficient reason why all 
impusing tone, he cried: pomp should be avoided, and the wedding be as 
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nence, she was married by special license, at ; 
the church at Hetherington Hall, few being in- 
vited to the ceremony, except the Hetheringtons 
and the duke, and the young couple driving off, 
without ostentation, afterward. $ 
But, some months subsequently — months } 
which had been spent in foreign travel—Maud } 
and her husband returned to England and 
settled down at Erlescourt. Their trip took 5 
them, first, to Switzerland. Then to the} 
Austrian Tyrol, later in the autumn. Then to } 
Vienna and Pesth, and so to Constantinople. } 
After this. they went to Athens, and subsequently 
to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. The month of § 
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February found them in Rome; and there they 
lingered, until the advancing summer and the 
importunate letters of the duke brought them 
home. 

“‘T am getting impatient for your return, my 
dear,’ he wrote to the bride. ‘I find I am 
older than I thought, and that I long for bright 
faces about me. Perhaps I am selfish. But } 
you will pardon me when I say that I loved } 
your mother, and that, if you were a daughter } 
of mine, I could not have a profounder affection } 















BY MINNA 





Dark the sky with leaden clouds ; 
In their soft and snowy shrouds, 
Stood the dead trees, stark and still, 
And the cottage-walls were thin, 
And the bitter wind crept in, 
And the snow, across the sill. 
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**T am weary,” Gertrude said, 
“And the shelf is bare of bread— 
Iam weary, I am cold. 
God, who hath forgotten me, 
Housed the owlet in the tree, 
Led the sheep into the fold.” 



























So she put her needles by 

With numb fingers and a sigh, 
When she heard a footstep fall 

On the worn stone at the door, 

On the rough uneven floor, 

Saw a shadow on the wall. 


























*Twas a woman fair and young ; 
In her locks, the snowflakes clung. 
“Lady, hast thou lost thy way?” 
But she lifted wondrous eyes, § 
Blue and clear as summer skies, 
And she softly answered : ‘‘ Nay.” 






















Down she knelt, at Gertrude’s side ; 
In her beauty and her pride, 
Took the pillow in her hands, 
By the candle’s feeble light 
Wove a scarf of filmy white 
From the lace-thread’s tangled strands. 
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dukedom. 


enough ; and, if not, my eldest son will have it. 
That is, if dukedoms last down to his day.’ 


THE LACEMAKER. 
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quiet as possible and away from the court.} for you. Come, and smooth the last days of a 


desolate old man—come.”’ 

The duke still lives, and is likely to live. In 
fact, he seems to have taken a new lease of life 
under the happier circumstances surrounding 
him, for hardly a day passes that he is not at 
Erlescourt, or that his nephew and niece are 
not at the castle; and this quiet -felicity, this 
glimpse of a perfect domestic life, which before 
had been utterly unknown to him, favors both 
his health and his spirits. 

He is not half as cynical as he used to be, nor 
as choleric, and, in consequence, not so tyran. 
nical. He admits this himself, and says to 
Maud: ‘It is all your doing, countess. You 
would have reformed even his late blessed 
majesty, of happy memory, George the Fourth.”’ 

There is no haste on the part of our hero to 
enter into possession of the title. 

‘God forbid,’ he says, ‘‘that I should covet the 
It will come some day, if I live long 


Meantime, he is contented to be the happy 


husband of one of the best and sweetest of 
women, even if he is only THe Duke’s HErr. 









IRVING. 


Then—but still with silent lips— 

Guided Gertrude’s finger-tips 
Through the meshes, to and fro, 

Till she taught her how to weave 

In her work the stars of eve 

And the crystals of the snow. 


But she rose and went away 

When the stormy east was gray. 
Gertrude, gazing from the door, 

Saw no footprint anywhere— 

Spotless earth, and silent air, 

And the white unbroken moor. 


Much she marveled ; but she wrought 
Star and crystal, just as taught : 

And her fame went far and near, 
Till she walked in velvet dressed, 
With a gold cross. on her breast, 
And with jewels at her ear. 


Nevermore, by hill or glen, 

Was the lady seen again ; 
But she left the scarf behind. 

Gertrude, for her wedding-veil, 

Wore its woven lilies pale 

With the orange-blossoms twined. 


When the snow of winter fell, 
To her children she would tell 
Of the lady and the lace, 
Saying always, at the close : 
**Who she was, no mortal knows; 
But she had an angel’s face.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
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$ clefts of the rocks, and where the dragon-flics 


Tun carly- rays of the September sun had $ and water-beetles buzzed and flitted all day in 
lifted, from the water of Piney Creek, the mist } the sunsiiine, grew three great pines, their tail 


waich had ail night hung over it like a white 
fleecy veil. A few silvery patches clung softly 
to the oak-trees near the top of the ridge, ming- 
ling their airy lightness with the thin stream 
of blue smoke issuing from the stovepipe which 
stuc its neck inquisitivcly from the roof of Ase 
Flauders’s cabin on the suore. A one-roomed 
log cabin, with a door at one end, a diminutive 
cooking-stove, two forlorn bedstcads, a roug’ 
table, and two splint-bottomcd chairs, its only 
furniture. 

“Thar ain’t no partic’lar good in a winder, 
so fur’s I kin see,’’ Ase had said, many years 
before. ‘In cole weather, it jest lets in ar; 
an’, in warm weather, ye mought jost as well 
leave the door open; still, women-folks is allus 
wantin’ winders, an’ I think prob’ly I may git 
one, some o’ these days.” 

But Ase Flanders’s women-folks had all died, 
ore after another—cxcent asolitary grandaughtcr, 
just now growing up into womanhood—and ticre 
was no wiadow yct in the cabin. 

This morning, 23 he came slowly to the door, 
his pale old cyes blinked fecbly, as. the sun 
gsione dazzlinely into them, and a violent ft 
of coughing shook his thin frame, leaving him 
exhausted and gasping for breath. 

“Lf I could jest git rid o’ this hyar cough, 
Ambrosy, I'd be all right agin,’ he groaned. 

Ambrosia, with a pair of soft dark eyes and 
a pretty face—that made her attractive, in spite 
of her cicap and badly-made dress—came slowly 
to his side, and looked out upon the bare yard, 

e3titute of verdure, and with its fence of slabs 
and stum>s and poles, over which the briers and 
creepers of the wood were clambering, in the 
wild effort that kindly nature ever makes to 
cover up unsightly objects and clothe the earth 
wit perennial beauty. To the left, was a small 
corn‘icld, in which weeds and corn were fighting 
a mizity battle, with the odds largely in favor 
of tic weeds. Beyond this and all around, 
were woods, crowning the summit of the crags, 
which rose steep and sharp behind the house, 
and covering the more sloping sides of the hills 
on the opposite bank of the river. Down by the 
water-edge, where the blue eupatorium grew in 











teunks rising far into the air, and bearing. green 
feathery crowns, which they held as} iringly 
tovard the sky. Opposite these trees, was an 
opening in the oak-woods, where the road climbed 
down the steep hillside and crossed the shallow 
stream, and then struck off into the woods again, 
after passing old Ase’s house. Flanders’s Ford, 
they called it, and a boat of planks, rudely nailed 
together and half filled with water, was tied to 
a bush on the bank. ‘the paddle lay on a stone, 
further up All this, and for half a mile beyond, 
was owned by Ase. But it was wild sterile land, 


worth noting, and so he was miserably poor. 
Directly, Ase came forth from the house, and, 
lighting his corneob pipe, began to smoke, gazing 
listlessly on the landscape; while Ambrosia was 
singing 2 hymn, with quaint sweet quavering 


and trembling : 
“While the waves of e-ter-nity roll.’’ 

Cecasionally, tinkling cowbells broke in on 
the stir of the insect world, as a few cattle, 
turned out to range on the wild-grass which 
grew so thickly in the deep woods, passed near 
tie cabin. And the sun rose higher, and even 
the few faint patches of mist faded away, while 
the rippling water sparkled forth a glad welcome, 
and glittered gayly as his rays touched them. 

The old man fell, after awhile, into a doze, 
from which he was suddenly awakened by a 
strange voice, saying: 

‘‘Hello, Uncle Ase! Wake up, and say you’re 
glad to see Wash Gordon back.” 

Uncle Ase slowly opened his eyes and gazed 
at the stranger—who was a young man, with 
brown mustache and impcrial and rather grace- 
ful bearing, and dressed in what, in that wild 
district, they called “ store-clothes.”’ 

‘‘Mornin’, stranger,’ said old Ase. 
a cheer, sir.” 

The young man laughed rather disconcertedly. 

‘¢ Well, now,”’ he said, ‘“‘I shouldn’t have con- 
cluded five years would make such a difference. 
IIave I changed so very much?” 

The old man slowly shook his head. 

«I disremember, somehow,” he said; “though 
it seems as if I’d orter know. Maybe Ambrosy 
kin reco’nize yer, sir. Ambrosy! Come outen 


“Take 
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hyar an’ speak ter this hyar gen’leman—I 
disremember his name.” 

Ambrosia came, looking as fresh as a rcse. 
The stranger put out his hand, which she took 
frankly, and looked inquiringly into his face. 


“Tm afraid I disremember too,” she began. 
But, just then, the stranger smiled. Suddenly, 
the light of recognition broke all over her face, 
making it superlatively beautiful for an instant. 

“Tt’s Mr. Gordon,” she cried, “ grandpap! 
To think we shouldn’t know him!” 

‘It?s Wash, to be sure,’ said the newcomer. 
“And you ought to have called me ‘Wash,’ 
instead of ‘ Mister.’ I’m changed, and it ain’t 
so surprising you did not know me at first. I am 
going to teach school, this winter, in the Deer 
Creek school-house—where you and I used to 
go, Miss Ambrosia. I've got considerable of 
education,’’ modestly, ‘‘since I’ve been gone. 
I taught school last winter, and had twenty 
dollars a month, and the folks here were willing 
to pay thirty—and here I am. And I hope 
you'll make me welcome.” 

‘How's yer folks?” said old Ase. ‘It’s nigh 
onto six year since you all lef’ the ridge.” 

‘‘ First-rate,”’ said the other. ‘‘ Mother’s dead, 
and father’s married again; he’s keeping store, 





“and so he gets things all crooked.’ Wash 
nodded. ‘‘Grandpap,”’ she went on, ‘this is 
little Wash Gordon, who is nowa man. Don’t 
you mind when he pulled me out of the river, the 
time I upset the boat, and brought me home on the 
back of a cow?’ She laughed over the memory, 
and flashed a smile at the young man. 

‘Little Wash!” said Ase. ‘‘ Why, so ’tis—so 
*tis. Ye’ve growed purty consid’rable since yer 
lef? hyar; an’ hyar’s Ambrosy—she’s growed 
too. She’s mos’ a woman now—mos’ a woman,”’ 
his quavering voice went on. <‘She’s all I got 
lef’, Wash; but she’ll be a-goin’ an’ gittin’ mer- 
ried soon, an’ leavin’ the old man. She’s got a 
purty face on her—now, don’t yer think?” 

“Oh, grandpap, how you talk!’ cried Am- 
brosia, and her face flushed hotly. She was 
used to this form of conversation from her 
grandfather, and usually paid no attention to it, 














even when young men were by. But, somehow, 
on this occasion it seemed different. 
going to get married,” she said, shyly. 

The old man gave a faint laugh, which ended 
in a violent fit of coughing. 

“Girls is all alike, Wash,” he gasped out. 
“Yer can’t believe ’em. It’s this cough a-bein’ 
so bad as uses me up, an’ I can’t work like 


“Tm not 


and Dan, he’s helping him. But what I want to} I uster. It’s jest drawin’ my chest clean in. 


know now, Uncle Ase, is whether you can’t take 
me in as a boarder? I know you and Miss 
Ambrosia better than anybody else here, and 
it will seem more like home than if I go to 
strangers.” 

Ambrosia listened eagerly to this proposition. 
All her life, she had pined for education, and 
was an omnivorous reader—that is, she read 
everything that fell in her way, though that, 
indeed, was but little. It was enough, however, 
to make her language purer than that generally 
spoken about her, and more like that of the 
young school-teacher, as we have seen. At this 
chance still further to improve herself, her face 


sparkled with delight. There were old memories, 





Thar’s reg’lar holes an’ hollers in it. I went 
up ter Slabtown, ter see the doctor, an’ he "lowed 
he’d do me some good—said I had the gone- 
sumption. But I knowed better: twarn’t nothin’ 
but this hyar cough; an’, when it gits well, I’ll 
be all right agin. Yer say yer want ter board 
with us, this winter? Wal, I’ve nothin’ ter say 


3 agin it, if Ambrosy’s willin’.” 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue winter that followed was the happiest 
Ambrosia had ever spent. Together, she and 
the teacher read Longfellow and Tennyson, or 
studied graver subjects; together, they took long 
walks in the autumn woods; and together, later, 


also, that made such a proposition more than; they sledged over the crisp roads, when the 


welcome. She blushed now, on seeing how 


admiringly a pair of fine frank merry eyes were 


fixed on her, and, to conceal her embarrassment, 


turned to her grandfather and said : 

‘Wash wants to know if he can take board 
with us, this winter, grandpap.”’ 

The old man did not seem to have taken it all 
in; for he said slowly and half to himself: 

‘*Wash Gordon! Him an’ me was boys ter- 
gether, on this hyar mounting, a-huntin’ arter 
bars an’ pant’ers an’ wolves—an’ Injuns was 
plenty, too, them days.” 


“‘He’s getting hard of hearing,’’ said Ambrosia, 


‘ 


Vou. XCI.—14. 


winter snow had come. Never before had any- 
one of the opposite sex attracted the girl. All 
the young men of her acquaintance, however 
meritorious in other respects, had been too 
uncouth and illiterate for her. She had longed, 
unconsciously, for what she thought sympathy, 
all this while; and now, finding it for the first 
time, knew at last that it meant love. In that 
blissful dream, she soon lost herself. “The young 
man, on his side, came soon to adore her. There 
was a native refinement in her, an appreciation 
of the beautiful in all its aspects, which appealed 
powerfully to his artistic nature: for he also 
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had, in his organization, aspirations above his}I heerd him a-laughin’, an’ he sez: ‘ Which 
surroundings, as his selection of a profession } side was you on, Mr. Rucker?’ an’ I sez ter 
showed. For, in the dim background, unacknowl- } him, | sez: ‘It didn’t make no sort er differ- 
edged as yet, even to Ambrosia, was an ambition } ence, Mr. Ingersol,’ I sez. ‘Sometimes I was 
to be elected to the Legislature, and, perhaps, } on one side, an’ sometimes on t’other. Ef thar 
finally to Congress. were any fightin’, you jest bet I’d be in it.’ 
Before the March wind came, the two were } ‘Wal, Mr. Rucker,’ he sez, ‘you never mind. 
plighted lovers. But old Ase would not hear of } I'll git it all right fur ye.’ So, yer see, Ase, it’s 
@ marriage as yet. likely I’ll git the pension. An’ then, yer know, 
‘‘What have yer got ter live on, I’d like ter} Ase, thar’s the mines.” 
know?" he said. ‘‘ Wait, Wash, till you’re made’ ‘‘The French silver mines?”’ asked the teacher. 
a lawyer, as yer are studyin’ ter be. Ambrosy ‘Oh, yer huv heerd. Wal, I’ve got a clue 
has nothin’, an’ won’t have till I’m dead, ’cept 3 to "em, an awful strong clue this time. I’ve 
these hyar old hills—an’ they’re jest wuth } heerd of a man that was in the Californy gold- 
nothin’.” mines, an’ he’s got a thing he used thar, a 
One day, in early spring, Ambrosia said to; plumbob, he called it; an’ all yer’ve got ter do 
her grandfather, who was sitting warming} is ter tie a string ter this hyar plumbob, an’ 
himself in the sunshine: foller it, an’ the nearest gold ’ll dror it an’ dror 
‘‘Here’s old Mr. Rucker, grandpap. He’s} it, an’ then ye’ve only got ter dig whar it stops. 
getting so blind, he can’t find the gate. I'll} Silver “Il do jest the same, I’ve heerd tell. 
open it for you, Mr. Rucker,”’ she called. He’s gone down ter Texas, but he’ll be back 
The man whom Ambrosia called Mr. Rucker, ¢ hyar to’ard summer, an’ thar’s no eend of 
and whom she now led in, was a tall, stout,$ silver! Why, thar’s a cave,’ he went on, 
strong figure, with a profusion of yellow hair $ excitedly, ‘*that them French had ter leave, 
mixed with gray, and a beard of the same tone. 3 with the silver all smelted an’ made inter bars 
Both hair and beard stood out about his head } twice as thick as my arm, an’ piled up ter the 
and face as if brush and comb and scissors were 3 ceilin’, higher than a man’s head, an’ sacks full 
unknown. A red handkerchief, with white } piled up inter a cone in the middle.” 


spots on it, hung down as a sort of veil over his ‘Did you see it, Mr. Rucker?” cried 
face, from the edge of his hat-brim, and he wore } Ambrosia, her eyes big with excitement and 
Ww 


smoked-glass goggles. onder. 
‘‘How’s yer health, Ambrosy?” said he, in ““Wal, I may say I did an’ I didn’t. I were 
the usual formula. in a cave with a Injun, who uster be toler’ble 
‘“‘T’m well, thank you,” said the girl. ‘You fr’en’ly with me. His name wus ‘ Little-Big- 
keep well?” Man-With-A-Horse-Face,’ an’ he went outen 
“Yes, yes, all but the eyes; they’re troublin’ ; this country fifty year ago. Wal, he took me 
me more’n common lately. Is Ase ter home?’’ } ter this hyar cave, an’ I felt the silver, chile; 
The meeting between the old cronies was } but it was toler’ble dark in thar, an’ my eyes 
cordial, and Mr. Gordon, who soon after came } was bad even then, en I can’t say ez I rightly 
in, was presented. see it myself, but I c’d feel it, an’ feel the iron 
“Wal, Ase,’’ said Rucker, seating himself on { furnaces the Frenchmen lef’, too. Ye see, the 
one of the splint-bottomed chairs, while the $ Injuns holped ’em, an’ they knowed all about it. 
young teacher took the other, as Ase said he I’ve got the directions to find it, too, so it don’t 
preferred to remain sitting on the ground, } make no difference. It’s on yer gran father’s 
Ambrosia standing, meanwhile, in the doorway. } land somewhere.” 
‘‘ Wal, Ase, I’m a-goin’ ter be a rich man right} ‘Oh, when will the man bring his plumbob ?”’ 
off, in several ways. Several,’ he added, } cried Ambrosia, excitedly. ‘It’s so long to wait 
nodding his head sagely. ‘Doc Ingersol, 3 for summer.’ 
down ter Slabtown, says I kin git a Denes “‘Ye see, honey, the Injuns tole me that on a 
out’n Gover’ment fur my eyes bein’ injured in sartain ridge war a hill, which I don’t name no 
the service jes’ ’s well’s not, an’ it'll mount up} names, but yer kin a’most see from here; an’ on 
ter nigh onto seventeen hundred dollars. I uz} that hill war a pine-tree, marked with a cross ; 
down ter the Slab yest’day, an’ he asked me; an’ yer was ter march twelve yards due west, 
what’s my regiment and company. I jest sez } to’ard the sunset; then yer was ter walk five 
ter him ez 1 b’longed ter no regiment, an’ ez I feet ter the lef’, whar ye'd find the stump of a 
was in the company of Tim Reeves an’ some} big oak; from this ye was ter go nine yards on 
more onus_ I tell you he’s amused at that, fur {the diagonal, which’d be southwest, an’ thar 
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ye'd find a small rock; this ye was ter pry out, 
an’ then dig. When ye’d come down six foot, 
ye’d find a big squar rock, and un’er this squar 
rock is the cave, with the silver. Itll take six 
men ter lif’ that thar rock, it’s that heavy!” 

« Why, Mr. Rucker,” cried Ambrosia, eagerly. 
“Let's go find it, this minute. What's the use 
of waiting for that man, if you know. already?” 

«“Wal, ye see, Ambrosy, the trouble is, the 
trees has been cut down so much, an’ the stumps 
isrotted clean outen the ground; an’ we’ ve got ter 
find them stumps fust. I know a man in Arkan- 
sas who knows whar the pine had oughter be; an’ 
I’m a-goin’ ter start termorrer fur that man, an’ 
bring him hyar ter find it fur me; by force, sure, 
ef he ain’t one of the persuadin’ kind.” 

«« How soon will you be back ?” 

“Wal, I don’ know. I can’t tell exac’ly. 
An’ then, you see, I can’t be in too much of a 
hurry, fur I’ve got ter find six real hones’ men 
ter hol’ up that thar rock; fur, ye see, I’ve got 
ter be awful puttic’lar *bouten that, fur they 
mought git me inter the mine, an’ drap the rock 
on me, an’ I’d never git out. Yes, I’ve got ter 


be moughty puttic’lar and find trustful men.”’ 
The young man turned and whispered to 
Ambrosia: ‘He’s cracked, dear,’ he said; 


“‘crazy as @ loon. Haven't you heard this 
stuff before? He used to talk just this way long 
before we left the ridge.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Ambrosia, shaking her 
pretty little head. <*There’s often truth in these 
old traditions. And, if it should be true—just 
think !—we would be rich, and could go to Europe 
and see all the grand picture-galleries. Oh, it 
would be lovely!’ And she clasped her hands. 

“Look at these hyar ore-specimens,” broke 
in old Rucker, fumbling and ducking into his 
trouser-pockets, and addressing Gordon, whose 
skeptical words he had partly overheard. <«Ain’t 
them the real article, now? Ive had ’em a 
purty good long spell, I tell yer.” 

“Yes,” said Ase, reaching up to look; ‘they 
do sparkle some. I reckon you’re right, Rucker. 
I don’t know much ’bout ore-specimens myself, 
seein’ ’s these hyar’s the fust I ever laid eyes 
onto,” with a sort of grim humor. “ Hyar, 
Wash: answer him—you’re eddicated. What 
dyer think o’ these hyar of Rucker’s?” 

Before any reply could be made, and while 
the young man was turning the ores over in his 
hands, there came an interruption, which, for 
the time, banished all thought of mines. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue air had grown warmer and warmer, as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens, and the sky 


: had deepened into the deep serene blue of noon- 
day, when a horseman came riding swiftly up. 

‘Hello!’ he cried, stopping at the gate. 

«Hello, Ike!” returned Ase. ‘Git down an’ 
come in.” 

‘“‘Can’t,”’ said the other, sententiously. ‘“‘Thar’s 
a chile los’—John Flynn’s. ’Bout seventy on 
us been a-huntin’ on it for nigh onto four hour, 
an’ John an’ Joe Hudson an’ Conrad Rodenburg 
an’ Bill Sutton was out all night; an’ we’ve allus 
heerd as you was a powerful hand with a witch- 
hazel switch—” 

“‘A forked stick, Ike! It have got ter be a 
forked stick!’ said old Ase. 

“Wal, a forked stick. I ain’t pertic’lar, so 
long’s ye kin find the chile. Susan Eliza Flynn’s 
jest about crazy.” 

‘* Wal, wal,” said Ase, again; ‘it’s too bad— 
it’s jest too bad. But I kin find him! Jest 
lemme git a forked witch-hazel inter my hands, 
an’ Ill find him. Thar was that thar red heifer 
of Bill Jordan’s—the sticks jest kep’ a-twistin’ 
an’ a-turnin’ till I come to whar she was. I’ve 
foun’ more’n two dozen wells o’ good water; an’, 
$as fur calves, there’s no countin’’em. I foun’ 
§ ole Mis’ Marbel’s husban’—she that was a Fitch, 
3 yer know. He’s a-layin’ dead-drunk ter one side 
‘ the road, an’ she’s in a purty pickle, jest sure 

he’s been killed—else runned off. ‘Never yer 

mind, Mis’ Marbel,’ I sez ter her: ‘ef he’s ’bove 
$ ground, alive or dead, this hyar witch-hazel kin 
3 track him.’ Laws! I reckon she made it hot 
fur him fur some time—quite consid’ble tempest- 
uous, I should say. She’s a woman o’ purty 
consid’ble sperrit, I reckon.” 

‘Wal, then, Mr. Flanders,’ said the mes- 
senger, “git up behin’ me. The folks is all 
a-waitin’, down the road, fur yer ter come.” 

**Go on, grandpap,” said Ambrosia; “I'll 
bring the witch-hazel.”” For this was not the 
first time that the superstitious neighborhood 
had called on him for help, and she knew exactly 
where to find the article that was wanted. 

Rucker followed in their wake, while Gordon 
waited to accompany Ambrosia. 

“What nonsense it all is!” he said. 
you shall not go alone.” 

Yes,” was the reply, ‘ you know it to be non- 
sense. But the others don’t; and, if grandpap did 
not do as they asked, they would say he caused the 
death of the child, if it should die before being 
found.’’ So he cut the stick for Ambrosia, and 
followed her to where the crowd was waiting. 

About half a mile down the road, the men 
were gathered who had been searching for the 
lost child. They stood around in little knots 
and groups, talking in a subdued sort of fashion. 
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had gathered about Susan Eliza, the mother, 
who sat on a stone, crying bitterly and rocking 
herself violently back and forth, her apron over 
her head. As the horse came toward them, 
hearing old Ase behind the messenger, she 
sprang up and rushed to him, crying: 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Flanders, find my boy! We've 
hunted an’ hunted, an’ we can’t find him. He’s 
i08’—he’s los’! Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy!” And 
she broke into fresh tears. 

‘-Thar now, Susan Lizy—don’t yer git ter 
takin’ on so,’”’ said the old man, comfortingly, 
patting her on the shoulder. ‘TI kin fin’ himn— 
sure to sartin. Whar’d yer see him las’?” 

‘‘ Right to our own house, Mr. Flanders,’’ said 
the poor mother. ‘An’ Mr. Rucker—he wanted 
‘er find the spring, an’ I was feared he couldn’t 
find it, him bein’ so blind; an’ I told Jimmy ter 
take him down an’ show him the place, an’ 
I hain’t set eyes on him since.” 

“ He said he wur a-goin’ back,’ said Rucker, 
who had now arrived; ‘‘an’, o’ course, I never 
seed which way he up an’ took.” 

‘Never min’, Susan Lizy,”’ interposed Ase; 
“Tl fin’ him, ef he’s above groun’. Never 
min’. Hyar comes Ambrosy, with the witch- 
hazel, an’ we'll git him purty soon. Why, these 
hyar men kin tell yer, all on ’em, of all the 
things I’ve foun’—fust an’ last, nigh onto a 
hundred, I dessay.”’ 

Ambrosia came toward him, and held out the 
forked stick. The old man took it in his trem- 
bling hands by the prongs, and pointed the 
straight end directly in front of him. The men 
stood back, and'ceased talking. The poor mother 
hushed her sobs, and sat watching with eager 
hope in her sorrowful face. 

The interest deepened, and became almost 
breathless as the stick was seen to move in old 
Ase’s hands. The light clouds floated nearer, 
throwing the woods into deep shadow; and, 
where the wizard stood, the bright sunshine 
broke through in a brilliant circle, from which 
a broad shaft of light fell far into the woods. 
A puff of wind blew off the old man’s hat, which 
fell behind him on the ground. His long gray 
hair blew out in fine threads. A tremulous smile 
hovered about his mouth, and a rapt and wonder- 
ing expression grew in his eyes and transfigured 
his face: for he believed in his power as fully 
as any of his neighbors. In fact, the only ones 
who were skeptical were the two young lovers 

The feeble old hands shook nervously, as the 
hazel wand twisted and. turned slightly, then 
stopped, and then slowly moved again. 

‘‘Foller me,” said the old man, hoarsely. 
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Most of them were smoking. Two or three women } And the wondering half-awed crowd followed 


silently. 

The wizard, with his mystic wand, turned 
slowly half-way round, and stepped into the 
woods in the path of the sunbeams. On, on 
went the spell—over the stony hillsides, over 
the briers and flowers and weeds, and through 
the scrubby oak underbrush, for a mile and 
a half. Here another road crossed the river, 
to whose winding banks they had again come. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the centre of the stream, was a man on 
horseback. He had loosened the reins on his 
horse’s neck, and the thirsty animal was drink- 
ing eagerly. The man was dressed in black, 
with a white straw hat on his head, and he had 
a black rubber-cloth knapsack tied to the back 
of his saddle. As the crowd emerged from the 
woods, he pulled up his horse and made for the 
shore. 

Ase walked feebly in front, with his wizard’s- 
stick. A fit of coughing caught him and shook 
his thin frame. A deep flush had risen on his 
sallow cheeks. 

“Come on, boys,’ he whispered, brokenly. 
“She’s a-drawin’—she’s a-drawin’ powerful 
hard: we're on the right track.” 

‘‘Genelmen,” said the stranger, jumping off 
his horse and beginning to unstrap his knapsack, 
‘I’m agent for the Percival Nursery of Evenalia, 
Missouri—in the north of this State, genelmen ; 


and, seein’s you’re all here together, I’d like to \ 


show you what we've got to offer, in the way of 
fruit-trees, flowering and ornamental shrubs, 
seeds, and so forth. Our terms is easy, genel- 
men: we are doing business on square principles, 
but not pressing, not pressing. Here’s the 
adamantine apple, which I'd recommend for this 
climate,”’ opening, as he spoke, a book of colored 
plates. ‘‘ Fruits pro—fusely, color deep-crimson, 
fast grower, bears in four—”’ 

‘Sh! Sh!” said old Ase, whom he approached 
as he spoke. ‘You'll interrup’ the drawin’, an’ 
hyar’s a poor mother wantin’ her little chile.” 

‘What in the name of thunder is all this 
about?” exclaimed the astonished fruit-agent. 

But the crowd of men and women paid no 
heed. They followed across the road and plunged 
into the wood again, after the magician and his 
wand. 

Gordon, with Ambrosia at his side, both skep- 
tical, but both accommodating themselves to the 
superstitious crowd, had been following through 
the woods in silence. Now the young man 
stopped to explain. His words were greeted by 
a roar of laughter from the fruit-agent. 
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«Well, I swan! if that don’t beat the Jews.} were rolling down his sun-burned cheeks, 
Hello, you people!’ he shouted: ‘you're a-goin’ $ leaving a white path on his dusty little face. 
in the wrong direction exactly. I seen the boy ; He shook all over with the great sobs which 
over yonder, about an hour and a half back. ; kept rising in his throat, though he tried man- 
Didn’t know he was lost, though. About four ; fully to suppress them, and dug his brown fists 
year old, and tolerable fat; towheaded, and had ; into his eyes. As the agent and Gordon came 
on a blue check shirt, and red galluses to his } near, he started to his feet and tried to run away 
trousers. He’s a-settin’ on a rock, cryin’ like} out of sight. They called, but he would not 
a good feller; and, when I come along, he just } stop. 
skeeted into the woods. I come acrost his hat «Let me catch him,’’.said Ambrosia. ‘He 
about a mile down the other side of the crick.” 3 knows me. Stop, Jimmy,’’ she called, raising 
The men who had been a little in advance’ her voice. ‘Hold on—it’s only Ambrosy.” 
turned, at this, to listen; and now a hurried Jimmy stopped, recognized her, and broke 
parley took place. into piteous sobs, crying for sheer joy, as she 
“Neighbors,” said old Ase, coming into the} took him in her arms. They put him on the 
midst of them suddenly, ‘you've all knowed me } horse, and started after old Ase’s party. 
the len’th of yer lives—some fur more time, It was sundown before Susan Eliza caught her 
some fur less, ’cordin’ ter age—an’ you’d orter} weary hungry child” to her breast. Everyone 
know that I ain’t no liar; an’ I reckon you’ve $ clustered about them, leaving Uncle Ase alone. 
heerd what I kin do afore now; an’ I reckon’ The old man’s enthusiasm had died out. He 
you'll allow I’m ’bout as anxious as this hyar { had been deceived by his wand. It had led him 
stranger ter give Susan Lizy hyar back her chile, § away from instead of toward the child. But the 
seein’s I’ve knowed her fur nigh onter thirtyfive $ feverish flush was still on his cheek. He looked 
year. Now, I’m a-goin’ ter foller what I’ve got; at the hazel stick, which he still held. 
inter my hands till I come ter that thar boy “Tt sartainly drawed,” he murmured to him- 
o hern. It’s a-pullin’ strong now, boys—pullin’ $ self. ‘I don’t un’erstan’.’’ 
strong, clean down inside o’ me.” Then he overheard a few broken words from 
He started off again, as he spoke. The crowd} the fickle crowd, something about ‘lyin’ ole 
hesitated for a moment, and then turned and fool, ter be a-trompin’ us all day through the 
followed him, leaving the astonished agent stand-} woods arter his fool stick.’”’ ‘He knowed thar 
ing in the road with only Gordon and Ambrosia. 3 warn’t no sense in it.’ 
The agent burst into another roar of laughter. “Tf thar is’ —it was a woman’s voice that 
“If they ain’t the beatenest and doggonest set ; spoke this time—‘‘it’s the ole devil. It’s jest 
of fools,” he cried, ‘I ever did see, I'll eat my $ awful ter be a-havin’ doin’s with him.” 
cats! A-follerin’ an old man carryin’ a stick, “Yes, yes, I knowed it all the time,” said 
instead o’ goin’ where the young un was seen } another. : 
last.’” Another burst of laughter followed, in Then there was only the confused hum of 
which Gordon joined heartily and Ambrosia} many voices mingled, all in condemnation. 
feebly. Formerly, she had believed with implicit; The old man went feebly up to where the 
faith and love in her grandfather and in the } father and mother stood. John Flynn held his 
power of his witch-hazel. But, during the past ; newly-found child, now half asleep, in his arms. 
winter, her intellect had expanded, and she knew } Susan Eliza was crying, and kissing joyfully the 
this belief to be a superstition. Since Gordon 3 little weary dusty bare feet which had wandered 
laughed, she laughed: he must know what was 3 so far. 
the truth. “Susan ’Lizy an’ John Flynn,” he said, ‘I’m 
“Come along,’ said the agent. ‘I suppose; glad ye found yer boy. Ambrosy, we'd better 
we might as well go after the youngster, and $ be a-goin’.”’ 
take him after them precious fools yonder. There was no answer, only a derisive laugh, 
I suppose you know him. It’d be a bad joke to} in which not only the men but'‘the women 
fetch the wrong kid, you see.”’ joined. Ambrosia did not laugh this time, even 
Gordon said he didn’t, as he didn’t live there, 3 faintly. She drew her grandfather’s arm within 
but the young lady could identify him. her own. Nor did Gordon laugh. His mouth 
The sociable agent took Ambrosia across the; curved with scorn, on the contrary, as he 
river first, on his horse, returning for Gordon ; thought of the fickleness of this ignorant mob, 
afterward. Then all three set off. which, an hour ago, had fully believed in the 
It was late in the afternoon, and a little child ; old man—had, in fact, implored his aid—and 
sat on the ground in the dim woods. Tears { now brutally mocked at him. 
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PAST POSSESSION. 





CHAPTER V. 

Bur did he fail? That is the curious thing 
about it. If I were not telling a true story, I 
should hesitate to go on. 

In the hurry of the announcement that a 
child had been lost, Mr. Rucker had forgot his 
ores, and Gordon had quietly slipped them into 
his own pocket. The day after, he said to him- 
self that the thing was worth inquiring about, 
and that perhaps Ambrosia might be right in 3 
saying that sometimes—it was possible—there } 
was truth in old traditions. So, making an 
excuse of business, he ran up to the county- 
town, where more than one expert in ores was 
to be found. The scientific man he consulted 
pronounced the ores to be silver. ‘There is no 
doubt of it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Where did they come } 
from?” Gordon, in reply, told old Rucker’s } 
story. The expert’s answer took away his 
breath. ‘‘I have heard this tradition,’ he said, 
‘cof the French having once mined in this 
region, and have always believed it; but I never 
could locate the spot within a hundred miles. 
Now, the thing is worth looking into; and I 
will prospect the hill myself.” 

The result was that, in less than a week, it 
was known that the hill over which the witch- 
hazel had led old Ase was almost a solid mass 


of silver-ore, and that he and his grandchild, 
instead of being poor, were millionaires. _ 
“The wonder is,” said the expert, ‘that the 


vein was never struck before.’’ And, when the 
actual cave which Rucker had spoken of, as 
having once visited, was discovered, even 
Gordon ceased to look on the old blind 
*“crank’’ as wholly a fool. 

But Uncle Ase never rallied from the blow 
he had received at the hands of his neighbors. 
He grew weaker day by day, and finally took to 
his bed. His strength came back for a few 
hours, but only for a few hours, when they told 
him the result of Gordon’s exploration. 

‘‘Wal, I’m glad for one thing,” he said to his 
grandchild: ‘it will make yer rich, and yer* 





can go now to Europe and all them other places 
which you've always wanted ter see. 
willin’ ter die, fur that—’ 

‘*Oh, don’t say, grandpap, that you are going 
to die. And the neighbors are so sorry now. 
They say you were right, after all. It was the 
silver, they believe, that drew the witch-hazel.’”’ 

“Yes,” he said, looking at the witch-hazel 
stick, which lay on the bed, having been placed 
there at his request. ‘Yes, it drawed strong, 
the witch-hazel did, Ambrosy. It drawed 
powerful strong. Tell ’em, Ambrosy, that I 
ain’t no liar—an’ it drawed powerful—” 

He stopped suddenly. 
weak and faint. 

Ambrosia opened the door. It was early in 
the morning, but the mists from the river were 
already dissipating, fading away slowly, like 
thin smoke-wreaths. A ray of sunlight came 
in through the door and fell across the bed. 

“‘Thar warn’t no devil in it, Ambrosy, as that 
yere woman said. It jest drawed from clean 
down inside of me, somewheres,”’ he muttered, 
uneasily. Then he smiled feebly, and the 
puzzled troubled look seemed to vanish from his 
worn old face. ‘‘I knew somethin’ was thar.’’ 

“It'll be all—right—Ambrosy,” he said. ‘I 
reckon nobody’ll take old Ase Flanders fur—a 
liar.’ He took the forked witch-hazel stick in 
his hard and wrinkled hand, and softly touched 
the golden sunbeam as it glimmered on the bed. 

When, an hour later, the neighbors came, 
they found him lying so, still holding the stick. 
Ambrosia was on her knees beside the bed, with 
Gordon’s arm pityingly around her. But even 
of his presence she seemed to be unconscious. 

She had no more faith in the witch-hazel’s 
power than on the day of the expedition, but 
she saw how her grandfather had been hurt, 
had been almost broken-hearted, because of the 
disbelief of others, and she could only sob out, 
in her remorse: 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t laughed. 
hadn’t laughed.” 
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His voice was very 


If only I 





PAST POS 


BY MINNIE C. 


WHEN one has lost something most loved, 
‘Think’st thou he grieves that once he had? 
Or he regrets those moments glad ? 

Or that the highest good he proved? 

Nay. He who on the heights once roved, 
Though he descend to depths more-sad 
Than dark Tartarus, lamed and mad, 


SESSION. 


BALLARD. 


Weeps not that otherwise he moved. 
So joy I, that I once possessed 
That which my heart most longed for, lost 
Though now it be; thongh now I’m tossed 
In nether sorrows barring rest. 
I joy that once I had: that bliss 
Was mine once, though for aye I miss. 





HESTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


Pretty Bessie Norris stood before her looking- 


glass, intently gazing at her own fair image } ling fact with dismay. 


therein reflected—not with blushing vanity or 
anxious care, but a cool, critical, businesslike 
glance. To-night, she was to attend her first 
large party; and, as Bessie was eighteen, pretty, 
ambitious, and a country-girl, with whom parties 
must always be rare, we may guess the amount 
of preparation, even greater that there was little 
or no money to be spent. 

For a whole week had Bessie been planning, 
and her older sister Hesther working out those 
plans in the shape of a dress, now nearly 
finished; for Bessie, though this was her first 
large party, had been to several small ones, and, 
being a young woman of decided ideas and 
opinions, knew pretty well what she wanted, 
yet was not averse to having the work done for 
her. Hesther’s skill had turned and fitted the 
pale-blue silk gown that she had worn on a similar 
occasion herself, in a distant city, years before ; 
Hesther’s fingers had hemmed and sewed on the 
yards of bias ruffling that fashion then approved ; 
and Hesther was even now basting lace frills in 
neck and sleeves, the last finishing-touch. 

“There is only one more thing I want, 
Hesther,”’ said Bessie, at last, still at the mirror: 
‘«¢T haven’t got enough hair.” 

Her sister looked up somewhat wearily. 

«What! not enough hair? You have plenty.” 

“‘No, indeed —not half enough. I’ve tried 
fixing it, puffing it out every way: and no use— 
it won’t do. And they wear such a pile of hair 
now, that one looks horrid without it.” 

“A most foolish and tasteless fashion,” spoke 
up Hesther, with energy. 

“Yes, I know that; but still it is the fashion, 
and I shall not look half dressed without more 
than I have now. I ought to have a braid; but 
a good one will be ‘too dear for my possessing,’ 
of course, and IT would not wear one of those 
dreadful cheap things. I must do without, 
I suppose, let the Lawford girls sneer as they 
will.” 

It was in the days of immense “ chignons,” 
hideous and tasteless things as they were, though 
dear as any present fashion to the female heart ; 
and Bessie’s silky yellow-brown locks, while 
thick and long, were yet, as she said, not half 
enough. 
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Hesther looked at them, and realized this start- 
The Lawfords, who were 
to give the party, were their richest and most 
fashionable neighbors; and Hesther, who did 
not care for parties herself, was as anxious for 
Bessie’s success as even that young lady. Had 
she worked, fitted, and stitched for this—failure 
and disgrace at last? It was too bad! 

She sat with puckered brows, the shimmering 
blue silk in her lap, looking at Bessie, who stood 
patting and pinning her bright tresses, vexation 
in every gesture. Suddenly, Hesther sprang 
up in her own impulsive way—for Hesther, at 
twentyeight, was ten times as impulsive as Bessie 
at eighteen—flung her work aside, and, stepping 
before the glass, looked over her sister’s shoulder. 
They made a picture worth seeing—both very 
pretty, both alike in general style, though 
Bessie’s rich color and fresh roundness gained 


her the preference, as a beauty. Hesther was 


graver, paler—though quicker to blush, we may 


notice—and fully a head taller. Her eyes were 
a little haggard now with overwork, but there 
was a tenderness, a varying passionate beauty. 
about them, that Bessie’s clear, cool, rather 
hard eyes lacked. Both had fine heads of 
hair—the same color to a shade. One swift 
wistful gaze, and Hesther, with a fine resolved 
heroic air, began unwinding her coil of tresses— 
which done,-she laid them against the other’s 
braids, as if comparing, and cried: 

‘‘There: it matches to perfection. 
so.” 

Bessie turned to her, startled and flushing. 

“What do you mean, Hes? What are you 
going to do?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

“Do? Why, child, you shall have my hair! 
We haven’t a cent to buy you a braid, even 
if there were time; but you shall look as well 
as any of them. Here: give me those scissors.”’ 

‘Oh, Hesther, don’t! I will not wear it: you 
mustn’t think of such a thing,” began Bessie; 
rather feebly, however. , 

But her sister, not heeding this remonstrance, 
brushed out her long shining hair, and began 
clipping it off close to her head. It was a fool- 
ish thing, no doubt: a weak sacrifice of sense 
and nature to foolish fashion: an encouragement 
of the young girl’s vanity and selfishness. We 
grant all these. But the motive, i — 
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was as purely generous as ever stirred a woman’s 
tender heart; and Hesther Norris, uniting with 
plenty of sound sense a warm rash temper, was 
nothing if not tender-hearted. She hacked off 
her hair, however, with a stern, even ferocious, 
expression, without pause or falter—cut it off 
short, and handed the silky mass to Bessie, who 
took it eagerly, her eyes sparkling, though with 
feigned unwillingness. 

“Oh, sister, it is too bad. I cannot take this,”’ 
said the girl, with starting tears and a warm 
kiss; adding: ‘‘But it will improve my looks 
ever so much, sis, and won’t make much differ- 
ence, I suppose, to an old mai—I mean, it will 
grow again soon.” 

“Yes, of course it will: and, as you say, 
won’t make much difference to an old maid like 
me. I want you to be happy,” said Hesther, 
quite gayly, but looking with much doubt ct her 
shorn head, which she thought not at all becom- 
ing. As for Bess, she was already brushing and 
braiding Hesther’s hair, wherewith to complete 
her elaborate coiffure. 

Poor Hesther’s trial grew very hard, at the 
tea-table that evening, when she went down, 
leaving Bessie at her toilet, to meet alone the 
questions and reproach of her father and brother. 

**Most foolish thing I ever heard of. I am 
astonished at you, Hesther,” said old Mr. Norris. 
“YT didn’t think you cared so much for a silly 
fashion. Wonder what women will do next?” 

“You look like a perfect fright,” cried young 
Jack, with charming boyish frankness, and 
laughed till he cried. 

In the light of their common-sense, her sacri- 
fice looked silly and useless enough. And who 
has not felt this, sometimes, in a parallel case? 
But she was rewarded by the sight of Bessie, 
lovely in blue silk and pale-pink roses, with the 
most elegant of chignons—radiant beautiful 
Bessie—who kissed her white hand, as she went 
away with Jack to the party. 

Her neighbors voted Miss Norris ‘ eccentric.” 
She was still very pretty, still as young-looking 
as when she came out, ten years before—as 
bright and attractive a girl as ever danced her 
first quadrille or won her first lover. But, ever 
since a long visit to New York, when she was 
about twenty, there had been a change. She 
was fitful and sometimes moody, did not go to 
parties or to festivals, and seemed to care little 
for society. 

“A disappointment,’ cried some. ‘ Perhaps 
she had been jilted, or had, herself, jilted some- 
body, and was now suffering remorse.’ She 
kept her own counsel, however, and left them to 
their gossip and guesswork. On this evening, 


she went to her own room, after Bessie and Jack 
were gone, and, before the glass, stood gazing at 
herself sadly, thinking: Was she such a fright, 
after all? And had she done such an idiotic 
thing? She thought how somebody had, long 
ago, praised her gold-brown tresses; somebody 
who, maybe, had one of them now; somebody 
whose opinion had been all the world to her, 
once. And now— 

The thought must have awakened others too 
sad for good company. She turned from the 
mirror with quivering lips and cried— quietly 
at first, after awhile with bitter gasping sobs— 
pacing the floor tifl she was tired out, then 
sinking face downward cn the bed, to sob herself 
to sleep like a child. 

Bess came home in the early dawn, not too 
tired to tell of her triumph. She had had a 
charming time—a crowd of partners. No, she 
was not a bit frightened—no, indeed! She had 
felt pretty—and maybe looked pretty, too—and 
her dress was one of the handsomest there, her 
hair just right. ‘And oh, Hesther, Mary Wilson 
had a ‘switch’ in her chignon—a horrid thing, 
just like tow. I saw her looking enviously at 
my head, poor thing. There was the handsomest 
gentleman there—from New York—at my side 
half the time, too. He is Mrs. Lawford’s cousin, 
and staying with them on a visit. The most 
charming fellow—but not really young, you 
know. He told me he had met you in New 
York once.” 

*‘What is his name?” asked Hesther, with 
a violent start. 

‘““Oh, Mr. Grayfell—Lawrence Grayfell. 
you remember him?’ 

«‘Yes, I remember him,’ 


; 





Do 


? 


said Hesther, with 


> white lips, unnoted by Bessie, who rattled on, 
saying: 
“T think Tom Lawford was a little jealous. 


3 
; 


Poor Tom! He’s very nice, but did seem stupid 
and plain by Mr. Grayfell. You will see that 
gentleman, this evening, when he calls—as I gave 
him leave to do. And—just think !—he said 
something about my hair; brought it in so nicely, 
3 too—* golden gleams,’ or something like that. 
> Why, sis, how pale you are—and your head does 
look too funny! I can’t help laughing, yet feel 
dreadfully guilty and selfish.” 

Mr. Grayfell did call, that evening. He was 
a tall, handsome, decidedly elegant-looking man 
of perhaps forty, with mustache and hair slightly 
tinged with gray, features clear-cut, and keen but 
pleasant dark-gray eyes. A very handsome and 
distingué person: no wonder that Bessie raved 
about him. She was radiant and cordial; but 
the meeting between him and Miss Norris was 
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constrained, They dwelt little on past acquaint- 
ance, which Bessie thought must have been very 
slight, and, indeed, left most of the talking to 
that lively young woman. Had Bessie been less 
self-absorbed, she might have suspected a secret’; 
but the girl thought not much of anyone but 
her dearest friend—namely, Bessie Norris—so 
Hesther was spared her curiosity. 

Hesther Norris had been engaged to Lawrence 
Grayfell for a brief while, eight years ago, and, 
though loving him with all her heart, had parted 
with him for a trifling jealous quarrel. She had 
never ceased to care for him, however; and now 
the love that she thought had faded to sorrowful 
regret woke to fresh life and cried out for its own. 
She tried to conceal it; and she did, but paid 
her penalty in restless days and wakeful nights. 
To see him now—the admirer, the possible lover, 
of her younger sister—was a trial of which she 
was spared no pang that Bessie’s outspoken 
vanity and triumph could inflict. The girl had 
never been so gay, so lovely, before—or so 
selfish. She laughed more than once at Hesther’s 
short hair, and, meanwhile, wore the transferred 
locks with her own in various fascinating styles 
of coiffure for the benefit of Mr. Grayfell: who 
staid on with the Lawfords, week after week, 
and made suspiciously frequent morning-calls 
and evening-visits to the Norrises. 

On these occasions, it was Bessie who talked 
and played for him, who joined him at croquet ; 
and he seemed willing enough to be so entertained. 
To Hesther, he said but little. Yet something 
in his manner told her that he had at least not 
forgotten the past between them. Sometimes, 
she met his eyes turned on herself with a look 
that made her thrill and tremble. Could it be 
possible, she thought, that, after all, he still 
loved her, as in the old days? But no, no: it 
was plainly Bessie that he sought—Bessie, who 
was ten years younger and fresh and fair—who 
had first drawn him to the house. Yes, of course 
it was Bessie ! 

Tom Lawford came sometimes with his cousin, 
those summer evenings. Poor Tom, so silent 
and miserably jealous—a dismal figure on the 
croquet-ground or in the parlor, where Mr. 
Grayfell seemed to take a mischievous pleasure 
in monopolizing Bessie under the poor fellow’s 
eyes. Hesther was very good to Tom during 
that time, having, perhaps, a fellow-feeling for 
him. They talked to each other or played 
chess, all the while painfully conscious of the 
other two, and, in truth, were both suffering 
from that old, old, natural, torturing human 





jealousy that no one is ever too young or too $ 


old, too bad or too good, to feel. 


3 


One warm and sultry June evening, five 
weeks after the Lawford party—a golden 
summer evening, with a mingled odor of roses 
and new-mown hay in the air—Hesther Norris 
sat alone in the shaded parlor, bending over her 
sewing, and listening to the sound of merry 
voices from the croquet-ground without, where 
Lawrence Grayfell and Bessie were playing. 
Their voices, and the click, click of the mallets, 
grew presently intolerable to her overstrung 
nerves; she threw her work aside, and, going to 
the piano, began to play—anything to drown 
those jarring sounds—first a snatch of one tune, 
then another, till she struck into that most 
eloquent, passionate, saddest of all Beethoven’s 
tunes, the Clara Waltz. With a strong, deep, 
yet soft touch, she played it—a touch worthy of 
its capabilities—finding it a fitting expression of 
her mood, such as music often gives where 
words would fail. ‘My love! oh, my love!” 
The notes seemed to speak again and again 
beneath her slender fingers, in that exquisite, 
tender, sobbing fall at the end of each bar; and, 
with passionate earnestness, she played on: 
‘My love! oh, my love!’ again, and yet again, 
till there was a sudden break, a pause, as 
Lawrence Grayfell quietly entered the room. 
He looked rather pale and grave. 

“Don’t stop, I beg of you; play on,” he said. 
“Perhaps you can guess why I have some 
very dear memories connected with that, my 
favorite of all tunes. Play it for me again.” 
His tone, his manner, stirred her heart with a 
strange thrill, yet offended her, too. Had he 
come to trifle with old memories—with her? she 
thought. It was too cruel. She rose from the 
piano, flushing high. 

“Tam tired. I can play no more now,” she 
said, coldly, adding: ‘‘ Where is Bessie?’ 

“Oh, I left her just now in very good 
company,” he answered, with a smile. ‘Tom 
Lawford has come, and they are beginning a 
new game. I came in here because I have 
something to say to you. Won’t you listen, 
Hesther ?”” 

She sat down, trembling in every limb, but 
her lips could frame no reply. He took a seat 
beside her. 

«¢Hesther,”’ he said, in a grave tender tone, 
that she had heard before, and remembered only 
too well. ‘‘Hesther, it was a slight cause that 
parted us, long ago—a foolish thing; but I have 
loved you, and no other woman, for these eight 
years, and—won’t you marry me, Hesther? 
Can’t we be once m re as we were before that 
quarrel 2” 

She looked at him strangely, as if hardly 
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realizing what he meant, a wave of crimson 
rushing over her face. At last, in a confused 
startled way, she stammered: ‘“ But Bessie! I 
thought it was Bessie you cared for now.” 

He laughed; guessing, perhaps, her final 
answer from this speech. ‘Bessie?’ he said. 
‘My dear girl, your sister is a sweet, fresh, 
and most refreshing child ; but—what are you 
thinking of? I came here to see you; it is you 
I want. Why, my dearest, I’ve even treasured 
the little lock of hair that I stole from you once. 
Don’t you remember? Think of that, for a 
hardened old sinner like me. I have it yet.’ 

“Ah, my hair!’’ she murmured. ‘ You used 
to say it was so pretty, and it’s all gone now. I 
cut it off for Bessie to wear to the party. She 
says I am a fright without it.” 

He burst out laughing. ‘Well, upon my 
soul! What an idea! A woman’s sacrifice, 
truly ; and just like you, Hesther. Appreciated, 
too, without doubt. A fright, indeed! These 
short soft curls are beautiful, and make you look 





the ravages of time, and for all other defects,” 
he said. ‘Be duly grateful, Hesther, and give 
me what I want.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid there is too much of your old 
self left, sir,’ she cried, in mock dismay: but, 
at the same time, laid her hand in his. 

A few minutes later, while they were still 
sitting with clasped hands and _ suspiciously 
close together, there was a sound of steps, a 
swift rustling pause, and Bessie stood. in the 
doorway, looking in, curious and wondering at 
this most unexpected sight. 

‘“*My dear Miss Bessie,”’ said Grayfell, lead- 
ing Hesther forward with great coolness and 
presence of mind, ‘‘ you must congratulate us. 
Hesther and I have loved each other for eight 
years, and she has just promised to marry me.”’ 

‘Really!’ said Bessie, lifting her eyebrows 
with a shrug. ‘Really! 1 do congratulate 
you; though, as I was not in her confidence, 
this is rather a surprise. Very romantic, 
indeed! And she is more fortunate than most 


eight years younger than you did eight years } women of her age.” 


ago. It was her hair, so rich in quantity, and 
so like your own, that first attracted me toward 
Miss Bessie, little thinking it indeed yours.”’ 


“And so, after all,’’ said Hesther, smiling, i just behind her. 


“when I cut off my poor pretty hair, I was only 
using the shears of fate.” 


Bessie was in a white heat of temper, but she 
dealt this stab with precision and turned with 


$her sweetest smile to Tom Lawford, standing 


‘Come, Mr. Lawford,’’ she 
said, ‘‘shall we finish our game?” 
“Would you really like to play?” cried poor 


“Yes,”’ laughed he, “that is certain; and, if; Tom, delighted with her look and tone; and 
you answer my question aright, I’m quite sure they went out on the lawn together. Yes, she 


that Lachesis herself never allotted any man a 
fairer destiny than mine.” 

“And you think me still young and pretty 
enough to care for?” 

He looked at her with a sort of quizzical 
tenderness, his blue-gray eyes moist and 
sparkling. 


still had Tom. No doubt that he was her slave; 
and, after all, one admiring slave was almost as 
good as another, to Bessie. Lawrence Grayfell 
had only wounded her vanity, not touched her 
heart—as he knew perfectly well. It was some 
comfort, certainly, she reflected, that she still 


‘‘ Well, we will make allowance for > had Tom. 
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LIKE a ray of sunny light, 
Banishing the gloom of night, 
Comes the Sister Seraphine— 
Gliding in and out, between 

Long white rows of beds, where lie 
Moaning sufferers, such as I. 


Ever robed ir quiet gray, 
Smiling in the sweetest way, 
Gentle Sister Seraphine 

Has the loveliest face e’er seen, 
And her words of tender cheer 
Fall like music on the ear. 


In the night, when racked with pain, 
Never have I called in vain. 
Ere my faintest moan has died, 





Steals she softly to my side, 
And her very presence there 
Makes the anguish light to bear. 


Little does she dream that I, 

For her sake, would gladly die: 
That I kneel, as at a shrine, 
Worshiping her, my saint divine: 
That my pain I gladly bear, 

Just to know her tender care. 


’Tis no earthly love I feel ; 

In her presence, I must kneel 

Reverently, with soul laid bare, 

Ever breathing forth a prayer, 

Saying softly, o’er and o’er: 
“Angels guard thee evermore.” 





LOVE ON WHEELS. 
BY FLORINE THAYER M’CRAY. 


‘‘Oxu, dear! how my head aches! It seems} ‘‘Oh, blame take the doctors! Well, then, 
to me, my head always aches.’’ As Belle Morton ; I’d walk five miles a day—I’d do something so 
spoke, she threw down her book and leaned her ; as not to lose all my beauty.” 
head upon her hands disconsolately. Tom’s words had more influence on Belle than 

Her mother looked at her anxiously, and was; he fancied. ‘If Harry Fellows,’ she said to 
about to speak, when Tom, who had at that; herself, when alone, “thinks I’m getting ugly 
instant come into the house, cried: 3 for want of exercise, it must be so.” As she 

«Well, I should think you would have the : spoke, she went to the mirror, looking anxiously 
headache: this room is hot enough to kill you. } at herself. ‘Yes, 1 do think I am growing 
You never take a bit of exercise, but sit here sallow. I—TI think it was unkind of Harry, 
and eat candy all day. I wonder you're not} however. I suppose he has been accustomed, 
dead long ago.” ; these two years, to those apple-cheeked peasant- 

“I think you are very rude, sir,’ answered } women over in Europe!”’ 
his sister, with half a pout. ; Belle smilea half bitterly, and then suddenly 

“Rude, am 1?” cried Tom. “Well, then, ; rose to her feet, and, putting on her coat, went 
since you talk in that way, I’ll be ruder still.” ’ out and walked for half an hour. She had gone 
And, seizing a heavy shawl from the table, he ; but a few rods, however, when she met Harry 
wrapped his sister in it deftly and quickly, and, } Fellows. He raised his hat, with a light coming 
throwing open a French window that opened ‘into his bronzed face, and greeted her with the 
on the back piazza, dashed out and danced a S ease of an old friend. 
raquet there with her, quite undisturbed by her} “How well you are looking to-day, Miss 


struggles and muffled expostulation. ; Belle,” he said. ‘I feared, the other day, that 
‘«‘Oh, Tom—you disagreeable thing! Let me; you were indisposed. I—’ 
go, this instant,” she cried. ‘Tom, edienes “‘T am quite well, thank you, Mr. Fellows,” 


are horrid!” she said, rather stiffly. And so he passed on, 
But Tom kept up the dance until he was tired. } with another bow—a rather cool one, this time. 
Meantime, Mrs. Morton had stood at the open 3 Belle was very cross, all that evening. Tom 

window, adding her remonstrance to Belle’s. ; finally asked her if the Graham bread disagreed 

She now hastened to shut the window, as Belle} with her. Her answer was to go to the piano 

came in—panting, but glowing with the exercise. ; and play a few discordant classics, until Tom 
‘‘ Nonsense, mother,’ he said, in answer to } said: 

her expostulation. ‘If Belle would fly around } «Well, if you call that music—” 

more, outdoors, she’d get over this indigestion, ; At this, she shut the piano with a bang, and 

and we should no longer be condemned to eat ; went to bed without more ceremony. 

Graham bread. She'll be a confirmed invalid,{ ‘Tom is insufferable,” she said, as she closed 

if you don’t take care. Harry Fellows asked me, ; her door, biting her lips to keep the tears back. 

the other day, what Belle had done to herself. The next morning, Madame Morelli came, to 

He said she didn’t look nearly as well as when } give Belle her usual music-lesson. She was an 

he went to Europe. Don’t you know, sis, that; American, but had married an Italian music- 

fellows like wide-awake girls, nowadays? I hate} master, and they were now cozily living in 

to have my sister bleaching out and growing ; Boston, and earning, by their united industry, 

limp—because, forsooth, our name is Morton, 3a good income. 

and she has an idea of being queenly and “Ceccio says we shall get rich enough to 

elegant and angelic. It’s rosy, bright-eyed, ; return to Italy,” she said to Belle, “and live 

healthy angels that we want—and they are; in comfort. in a few years.” 

coming into fashion, too. Why don’t you take ‘“‘ But isn’t this hard work half killing you?” 

a brisk walk, at least twice a day, or ride horse-$ said Belle, kindly. ‘‘Getting around to your 

back, or—something?”’ pupils—the mere walking, I mean—must wear 
“Tom, you know the doctor said it was too you out.” 

violent for her.” 3 ‘“‘Qh, but see what I have, out (nl) in the 
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driveway,” said the teacher, as she went to the 
window. ‘It is a perfect boon to me. I used 
to get so nervous and cross, when lessons 
dragged. And then, again, the car-fares: how 
they counted up! Now, this does away with all 
that, and I get around so easily, too.” 

Belle looked out. ‘A tricycle!’’ she cried, 
turning, in astonishment, to madame. ‘‘ You 
do not ride it? Really? And it is yours?” 

‘““Well, why should it not be mine?’ said 
madame, laughing. ‘Do you have the impu- 
dence, with your twenty years, to stand here 
and say I am too old, because I am fifty, to avail 
myself of the gr-r-reatest’’—she became quite 
Italian when she wished to be emphatic—‘* con- 
venience and health-giving mode of locomotion 
ever vouchsafed to women? I have only had it 
a week, but I’m another woman already. 
Wouldn’t you like to try it, some day?” mean,” retorted his sister, archly. It was 

‘Qh, no; that is, I am afraid I couldn’t. I3Tom’s turn to look confused now. ‘I have 
perhaps might,” hesitatingly, “just get upon} noticed of late that you were considerably 
the saddle. But how do you make the pedals} pleased with—her color. Ha! ha! But, Tom,’’ 
go?” she continued, delighted to see him uncom- 

“‘Come, and I’ll show you; that’s a dear.” fortable, ‘you need not blush. She is a sweet 

In a moment, Miss Morton had called to her} little girl. I like her very much. If only she 
maid to bring her a wrap and hat, had taken a3 would tone down a little. She is so full of 
scarf and her brother's felt hat, was down on } spirits.” 


luncheon, one day, he saw a plate of trailing 
arbutus upon the drawing-room table. ‘Ah-h!” 
he said, after burying his face in it, ‘‘ where did 
this come from? How sweet itis! I have been 
thinking I should get off, some day, to look for 
it. Who gave it to you, Belle?” 

‘*T—Madame Morelli—got it somewhere,” 
replied Belle, confusedly. ‘‘She was here this 
morning. How wonderfully she plays,’ she 
went on, turning the conversation, by describing 
madame’s powers as a musician, so as to conceal 
her secret about tricycling. 

“Tam glad you enjoy her so much. Sis,” he 
said, suddenly, ‘‘ you are looking better. Guess 
that waltz of mine upon the back piazza, a week 
or two ago, did you good. You begin to have a 
color like—some girls.” 

“Like Kittie Bradshaw, I presume you 
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the roadway, and was being propelled, by; «Yes, she is; and that is my kind of a girl,” 
madame and her own unaccustomed feet, } said Tom, stoutly. 
around the circular drive and back to the house. “*Q-o-oh !”’ said his sister, mockingly. ‘Has 


‘‘T wouldn’t for the world have had mamma } jt gone so far as that?” 
see me,” Belle said, as she got off, looking But Tom, snatching his hat, sped out of the 
anxiously up at the house. “She would be house, followed by his sister’s ringing laugh. 


horrified.” : Belle went to the window, and threw a kiss 
‘‘She should be more pained to see you grow- ? after him. . 
ing ill, Belle, mic,’ replied madame. ‘You Severa] days later Harry Fellows was riding 





have been an anxicty to me for months past. 3 leisurely through a sequestered road, when his 
You need more exercise, more fresh air, deer. ear caught the sound of womcn’s voices beyond 
Say, will you come on Tuesday and ride with $a wall, and, a moment later, he was surprised 
me, if I gct you a tricycle? I have a friend$to see Miss Morton coming through the bars 
who will lend me one. I will take you the: with a bunch of arbutus in her hand. She was 
loveliest ride, on a good road and through $ clad in a thick stuff gown, with warm shoes and 
woods, where nobody will see you. There is} gloves, and had a most lovely bloom in her face. 
trailing arbutus, only waiting for me to come! 3 She had turned to call the attention of her com- 
Will you try?” panion to a bird on the yet leafless branch 

It seemed so easy. The machine was such a3 above, but, seeing Harry, gave a little cry, and 
fairy-like thing. blushed charmingly. 

‘You will come?” said madame. ‘‘ Come to ‘Why, Miss Morton! Who would ever have 
my house at nine o'clock, for several mornings. } thought of seeing you out here, seven miles from 
I will have a machine for you there, and you } home?” he said, lifting his hat. ‘I had no idea 
can practice unseen around my yard. Then, } you were fond of the country. And arbutus, 
when you have strengthened your muscles a; too! Surely, you must have a secret charm to 
little, we will go out upon the quiet road I told} make it bloom for you. I have not seen a petal 
you of. It is very retired. None of your3yct.” He had leaped to the ground. ‘You 
friends would ever drive there. Ah, I am so$surely are not alone? Where is your car- 
glad. It shall be secret, never fear.” riage ?”’ 

Two weeks later, when Tom came in to} ‘It—is here—in there. No, I am not alone. 
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Madame Morelli is with me. But—Mr. Fellows 
—may I ask you, as a friend, before she comes 


within hearing, not to—not to méntion seeing } 


me—seeing us here, to my brother, nor to my 
mother? Especially, on no account, to my 
mother.” 





briskly, Mr. Fellows exclaimed: ‘‘ Hello-o!”’ 
and lifted his hat to the lady as they passed. 

‘I say—Fellows!’’ came from the rear, and, 
in a minute, one of the machines trundled swiftly 
around and came alongside. ‘‘ You will pardon 


’ it from me, I know, old man,” said Tom; for he 
In spite of himself, Harry Fellows looked sur- ; it was, with the lady. 


“T was going to ask, as 


prised. But he said: «Why, certainly not, if} favor, that you wouldn’t say anything about 


you wish it. 
intruded—”’ 
«<Qh, not at all,” said Belle. ‘Of course, it 
is a public road; only, if you will please—’ 
‘““My dear Miss Morton, of course I'll say 
nothing. But now you want me to go, don’t 
you? I will, on the condition that I may call 
soon. Ah, good-morning, Madame Morelli. A 
delightful recreation from your professional 
work, to come out into the woods occasionally. 
Good-morning.”’ And Mr. Fellows rode on, 


I hope, Miss Morton, I have not 





seeing us to-day—at least, when you see my 
family. Particularly Belle, you know. She has 
her own idea of propriety, and all that; and I— 
we,” he looked fondly at the trim little figure 
awaiting him, “have ours. You see, Belle and 
mother might be shocked to know that Miss 
Bradshaw rides a tricycle; and, as I am soon 
to announce our engagement to them, you know 
how it is.” 

Harry Fellows reached down and grasped his 
friend’s hand. ‘Of course I shall forget this 


but with unmistakable, if carefully-repressed, $ meeting,” he said. But, when they had gone, 


curiosity. 


and he will not mention having seen us at all.” 

One day. at breakfast, a few days later, Tom 
said: ‘It seems to me, Belle, you and Madame 
Morelli are getting to be inseparable. She’s a 
sensible woman. 
cycle! I see she has one of the new pattern. 
I wish she would get you on to it, sometime. I 
believe it would make you well again. But, of 
course, you would not do anything so inele- 
gant.”’ 

Belle looked at him earnestly. ‘Do you 
think,’’ she said, ‘‘they are proper for ladies to 
use on the streets, Tom ?”’ 

“Why not?’’ said Tom, setting down his cup. 
“Perhaps it wouldn’t be good form for a 
Morton; but I have seen pretty girls on them, 
and the girls looked well, too.” 

‘‘Whom have you seen ?”’ 





; he turned once or twice to look at them receding, 
‘‘Never mind,” said Belle, smiling, though 3 
looking vexed, “‘he did not see how we came, } 


and then relieved his feelings with a hearty 
laugh. 

‘Belle says,’ he cried: ‘‘Please do not 
mention seeing me here, to-day, to Tom or my 
mother—on no account, to mother.’ Tom says: 
‘Please do not say anything about meeting us, 


How well she rides her tri- ; to-day, to my family—particularly Belle.’ What 
Sa capital joke! 


Well, I seem to be becoming a 
depositary of the secrets of the Morton family. 
I shouldn’t be surprised to meet Mrs. Morton 
in some place next, with the usual ‘as a favor, 
please do not men— Ha! ha! It’s fortunate 
for me they are harmless secrets: I couldn’t be 
burdened with more weighty ones.” 

The next day, Harry made up his mind on 
a very serious point, and drove to Mrs. Morton's 
house, to ask Belle to take a drive with him. 
He was bitterly disappointed when her mother 
told him she was out, for the day, at Madame 
Morelli’s. Harry determined to drive out into 


‘Oh, I don’t recall whom, just now,” carelessly $ the country, as a solace for his adverse fate. 


throwing down his napkin. 
several around.’’ With which general remark, 
he went out—wondering, however, if Belle had 
heard anything about Kittie. 

The April 


passed many hours afield. He was returning, 
one day, to the city, when he saw, coming in 
the distance, a couple of tricyclers. The lady, 
who was plump and petite, wore a jaunty cos- 
tume, with a round-top visor-cap. She rode 
steadily, chatting and laughing brightly to her 
escort—an athletic young fellow, who somehow 
looked strangely familiar to Harry. 

A few rods more, with his horse trotting 


** But there are § 


days grew warmer, blooming $ 
into green and tender life, and Harry Fellows} their faces to the blue sky. 





««T will go around to where she was gathering 
arbutus, that day,”’ he said. 

The breath of May was on the leaves and : 
grass. The twittering birds flitted about, making 
their nests. The tiny flowers began to open 
Suddenly, near 
a bridge which spanned a small stream, two 
tricycles were seen, ridden by women, and 
coming at a quick pace. MHarry’s horse was 
almost upon them before he could be stopped. 
In his nervousness, he pulled too strongly on one 
line, which threw the carriage upon the edge 
of the bank, and instantly the whole turnout, 
with its driver, was thrown over, crashing into 
the ditch. 
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“Oh, it is Harry Fellows!’’ cried Belle. And; Belle and ourselves,’ he said. ‘‘ Here: let me 
she leaped from her machine and ran to where § help you, and the carriage is on the way. But 
Harry lay, motionless and apparently senseless. { say: isn’t this a state of things? Who knew, 
The horse floundered heavily. Harry raised his y sis, that you rode a tricycle? You could knock 
head. { me down with a feather. I dare not let you 

‘Look out for his feet,” he cried. ‘ Whoa, ; know Kittie rode, for fear you would disapprove 
Billy! Whoa, boy! He kicked my arm. I’m‘ of herasahoyden. We're engaged, you know, 
afraid it is badly hurt, if not broken.” > sis. I was going to ‘tell you of it to-morrow. 

It was indeed broken; and Harry Fellows; Ah, now you ride also. I see it all: madame 
crawled out from the wreck, only to sit faintly {is at the bottom of this. How long have you 
upon the grass, while Belle drew a small drink- { been at it?” 
ing-cup from her basket and gave him water. “About a month,” said Belle, laughing, and 

Meantime, Madame Morelli, who was a woman } glancing at Harry Fellows—who, quite revived 
of decision, had grasped the horse firmly. $ now, smiled, and, lifting his good arm, put his 

‘“‘As your arm is broken, Mr. Fellows,’ she } finger on his pale lips. ‘Mr. Fellows,” she 
said, ‘you must be carried home. The carriage } continued, “nearly found me out, on this same 
is in pieces. Now, there is a house about a mile } road, three weeks ago. Do you think mamma 
back there. Belle, it is more fitting that he } will care, Tom?’ 
should rest on me, if he’s going to faint: take; ‘Care?’ roared Tom. ‘Why, mamma has 
to your wheels and ride down there, and get ¢ known about Kittie and me for a fortnight; and 
a carriage or wagon to take him home.” ‘ she said, yesterday, she would be so glad if you 

Belle’s eyes were half filled with tears, as she $ would ride; but she knew you never would do 
hurried off. Then suddenly appeared Tom, him- § such a thing.” 
self, in the road before her, upon a tricycle also ; “Ah, that is good,” said Madame Morelli. 
and, by his side, rosy and sweet, with her brown } ‘‘ But here comes the carriage.” 
hair curling about her face, also riding a tricycle, Harry Fellows was able to be out, in a few 
was pretty Kittie Bradshaw. At any other time, ? days. During the enforced idleness of the 
Belle would have shown surprise; now she did ; succeeding weeks of the summer, he found his 
not think of the novel situation, but cried: } way often to the house of the Mortons. Tom 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! Harry Fellows has been } and Kittie were away riding their beloved tri- 
thrown from his carriage and dreadfully hurt. } cycles, every afternoon; but Harry and Belle 
Madame Morelli and I frightened him—I mean, } were quite content with walks or sitting on the 
the horse—with our machines. I am going to } piazza. 
get a carriage to take him home. But, Tom, you: ‘Belle, darling,” he said, one day, “it is 
go—won’t you? I am so frightened, I can ; , too bad to have you give up your healthful rides 
hardly sit in my seat. You go, and bring some- { $ for my sake. I have sold Billy, and, yesterday, 
thing to revive him, quick; and Kittie can go’ appropriated the money for two tricycles for our 
back with me.” - ; use. One is light—that is for you. The heavier 

Tom turned round without a word, and put on § one is of the same pattern; for I intend, in 
all speed for the farmhouse. Here, he started } future, to ride a steed less liable to shy than 
a man for the barn, to harness a horse to a} poor Billy. We can take a'short run, to-morrow. 
carriage, and was on the way back to the scene } You know my right arm is good, which is all 
of the accident before the astounding ludicrous- ; that is necessary for steering. And, my dear, 
ness of one side of the affair struck him. When: I want to go out, then, upon that sequestered 
he reached the group around Fellows, he was in ; road, where none of our uergt or acquaintances 
a broad grin. \ will be likely " come—or,” with a sly laugh, 

“You won’t mind my eughing; it’s only at $ «tell about us.’ 
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How is it possible I was the soul of you, 
You should forget me— Past love or loathing— 

Leave me forever Lost in the whole of you, 
And never regret mo? Now, am I nothing? 
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X. HERMETTE. 

Tue Lady of Domremy saw all this with dis- 
may. Still, she gave no token of the discontent 
that annoyed her, but presided cheerfully at the 
feast, and kept Jacquemin by her side filling 
cups from the wine-cask and breaking bread, 
which she distributed with the sweet graciousness 
which had made her an object almost of worship 
to the people of the valley. 

The lord of the manor also did his part well. 
There was not a buxom dame or pretty maiden 
in the crowd, to whom he did not offer a sip of 
wine from his own cup, or a peasant with whom 
he had not something pleasant to say of the 
crops or flocks, which throve in Domremy as if 
no war raged in France. 

A proud man was Pierre de Baudricourt. His 
equals often found him haughty and firm of pur- 
pose, but with the retainers who had been born 
on his father’s land he was ever genial and kind. 
This one day he and all his household gave to 
the people, as his fathers had done from time 
immemorial. But, with all his condescension, 
which was perfect even to kindliness, he was so 
secure in his ideas of ‘caste”’ that he laughed 
with good-natured scorn when his wife, laying 
one white hand on his arm, spoke seriously of 
her apprehension regarding her brother’s admi- 
ration for Jeanne. 

‘But look at them, Pierre,’ she said, vexed 
by his unbelief. “Was there ever a face like 
that? One moment radiant as roses, the next 
pale and languid as lilies. Ido believe she must 
have other than peasant-blood in her veins.” 

“She is a brave handsome girl, with whom 
the king might dance without shame. In fact, 
sweetheart, I should not think it a penance to 
change places with Robert myself. It strikes me 
that he is encroaching on the prerogatives that 
belong of right to the lord of the manor. I will 
go and assert my privilege, or at least find some 
other pretty partner. I have your leave, my 
lady ?”’ 

“By all means,” she replied, laughingly. 
« Besides, it is your duty. Make yourself as 
popular as you can.” 
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8. STEPHENS. 


With this dismissal, the nobleman left his 
lady, but little regarding her anxiety about 
her brother; for he considered it impossible that 
a man of his class would, under any circum- 
stance, stoop to marry a peasant. 

Passing the spot where Hermette had seated 
herself, and was disconsolately watching the 
merry groups that were now scattered over the 
grass under ‘The Beautiful May” and out on 
the edges of the forest, he was arrested by her 
lonely and unhappy look. He paused beside her. 

‘‘What! here and all alone, pretty one?” said 
the good-natured noble. ‘What are the lads 
about, to suffer this? Come, come; thou and 
I will tread a measure on the turf.’’ 

Hermette looked up with wild frightened eyes, 
that were half full of tears. 

“JI did but rest—I did but wait,’ she 
faltered. 

‘‘But no one must rest or wait, on my lady’s 
High Day. Why, here is a wine-cup, dry and 
empty. No wonder that sweet face is downcast. 
Come now, there is both wine and music out 
yonder, and our May-queen is ready to dance 
again.” 

Hermette looked toward the forest, and saw 
Jeanne, still wearing her lily crown, sitting upon 
an old Druid stone, and weaving a wreath around 
Armoise’s wine-cup. She also saw Jacquemin 
standing near, regarding the pair with sullen 
displeasure. 

The lord of the manor saw this also, and 
laughed. 

«By my halidom,” he thought, “there may be 
cause for my lady’s suspicion. But what mat- 
ters it? Robert is no fool, to entangle the honor 
> of a noble house. As for the rest, I will not. 
meddle. The old peasant must take care of his 
pretty daughter.”’ 

While these thoughts flashed through his 
mind, the noble reached out his careless hand, 
which Hermette, timid and trembling, dared not 
refuse. Thus, smiling and gracious, he led the 
gentle girl up to her companions. Jacquemin 
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saw this, and drew near with a quick resolute 
; step. 
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The noble guessed what his object was, and 
good-naturedly intercepted him. 

‘“‘Here, my lad,’’ he said, “I have brought 
thee a partner whom sdéme of our young cava- 
liers from the castle are ready to fight for; only 


she will have none of them, and struggles like a 


hawk in its jesses to escape me. Take her, take 
her. Our brother here will lead forth the May- 
queen once more. Our guests from the castle 
claim hospitality from the village-maidens. We 
must have no laggards in the dance to-day.”’ 

A hot flush swept the young peasant’s face, 
and he made a gesture as if the proposal were 
irksome to him. But a look of grave displeasure 
came over the count, and that was a sign that no 
man, born within twenty miles of Domremy, 
would have dared to disobey. Jacquemin reached 
out his hand to Hermette, and drew her sullenly 
toward him, while she shrunk and blushed, and 
would gladly have broken away from him, 
feeling, through all her sensitive nature, that it 
was not she whom he would have chosen with 
a free will. 

De Baudricourt passed on, well pleased that he 
had brought these young people together, for he 


such sweet tenderness that the girl could ne 
longer hold back the tears that brimmed in 
; her eyes, and that now ran over. 

\ ‘What is it, Hermette?”’ whispered Jeanne, 


‘drawing the girl aside. 





‘Not this queenship 
; that has been given to me, when thou wast far 
} more worthy?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” cried gentle Hermette. ‘I 
only wish it could last forever. But, alas, to- 
morrow thou wilt be one of us again.” 

Armoise had followed Jeanne, and heard the 








4 
, last words of Hermette. 

; «That cannot be. The crown which love gives 
is immortal,’ he whispered to Jeanne. ‘‘ That 
can never be torn from thy heart, or from 
mine.” 

Jeanne lifted her eyes to his, those pure 
earnest eyes, that beamed with passionate love 
and child-like innocence; but paused, before 
replying, for a quick step was heard near. 


$ 





XI. JEANNE LEFT ALONE. 
Ir was the quick half-angry step of Jacquemin 
; that broke in on the lovers. 
3 Does it please the queen to dance, or must 
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had read the expression of those innocent eyes, ; we wait her pleasure?’ he said, with a touch 
as they turned upon the young man, with the} of rough sarcasm in his voice that aroused 
quick intuition of experience, and was half ; Jeanne, who was proud as she was innocent. 
angry with the young peasant for his insensi- 3 She looked up at him indignantly, for a moment. 
bility to a creature whose loveliness was more to } Then, seeing that Armoise was about to interfere, 


his taste than the superb beauty of the May-} she gave the young noble an appealing look, and 


queen. 

In passing Armoise, Baudricourt whispered, 
with a light laugh: 

‘Make the best of thy time, for to-morrow 
all this must end. My lady has decreed it so.” 

His hearer was in need of no encouragement 
like this. For once, he had thrown pride and 
prudence aside. What had been ordinary love 
before was wild adoration now. For that one 
day, at least, Jeanne was his equal, crowned 
with her lilies, receiving the homage of a queen, 
incomparably more beautiful than any lady 
present. He felt elated by her companionship, 
and resolved that no meaner man should share 
it. In the morning, he might, perhaps, remem- 
ber his brother-in-law’s words. 

He filled the cup which Jeanne had wreathed, 
and, placing it to his lips, drank perfume and 
wine together. She reached out her hand for 
the goblet, and was about to drink from the place 
his lips had touched, but a glance at Hermette’s 
troubled features restrained her. 

“She is pale. Something troubles her. Drink. 
There is no color in thy lips, Hermette. Drink,” 
she cried, as she beckoned the young girl to her. 

She held the goblet to Hermette’s mouth, with 


turned to Jacquemin. 
3 ‘No,’ she answered, gravely. 


“Tf I dance 

in, it should be with thee, cousin. This was 
my father’s order before he left ‘The Beautiful 
May.’ But that would be to take her best 
partner from Hermette, which I will not do.” 
; Hermette looked timidly up at the young 
$ man’s face. It was heavy with displeasure. 
} ‘“‘T do not care to dance more than Jeanne,’ 
she said, with a touch of pride that brought a 








glow of wild roses into her face. ‘In fact, 
Mongtte is expecting me now.” 
“Nay, but the count would have it so; and, 
; as my cousin still finds good reason for putting 
3; me aside, come!’ said Jacquemin. 
3 Hermette shrank from this rude invitation, 
and the tender light in her eyes caught fire. 
“Nay, I will not dance. Not even the count 
shall force me upon an unwilling partner.’ 
There was something of Jeanne’s own wild 
spirit in this resolve, that both rebuked the 
young peasant and stirred his admiration. For 
the first time, he gave the pretty maiden his full 
attention, and comprehended, in a vague way, 
how lovely she was. A spirit of retaliation, too, 


sprung up in his bosom. Jeanne should not see 
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how deeply her slight had wounded him. ; 
Hermette was beautiful, and her soft eyes were 
pleasant when he looked into them. 

‘*Come,”’ he said, almost tenderly. ‘Let us 
dance. They shall see that no penance has been 
put upon us.” 

He seemed pleased; the frown had left his 
brow; his lips curved with a smile. 
him her hand, and he led her away. 

Armoise and Jeanne looked on. They had 
given that day to love, and he, at least, took no : 
pains whatever to conceal his passion. The! 
young man was reckless. But she felt like a deer 
hiding from the hounds which were certain to 
overtake her at last. Yet, with a feeling all 
can understand, she resolved to crop the flowers ; 
and grass within reach, spite of the morrow. 
She would be happy for this day at least. 

Jacquemin, meantime, strove to wound her by 
lavish attentions to her friend. When Hermette 
seemed disposed to join Jeanne, after a first ; 
dance, he held her back, and tenderly circled ° 
her waist with his arm. 

“Let them go,” he said. ‘What care we? 
There is music and wine for us as well as. 
for them.” 

Hermette’s foolish little heart gave a leap, 
and fell back fluttering like a hit bird. Had 
he ceased to care for Jeanne? 
angry with her that reconciliation would be 
impossible? Surely, he had changed. His 
eyes were bright as stars when they looked into 
hers. His clasp around her waist was close and 
fond. How was it possible that Jeanne did not 
love him? How could she sit there, in the 
shade, and listen to the young lord with that hot 
glow of scarlet on her cheeks, with such hushed 
and absorbed attention? Did she love him for : 
those small hands and for that white forehead ? ; 
What was there in his slender form to compare : 
with the stalwart youth by her side? 

Hermette was very young, and knew nothing 
of those contrasts that fascinate the imagination 
and bring extremes together. 
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She gave } 
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Was he so: 
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In her innocence, 
she imagined that anger could strangle love; 
and, when Jacquemin fixed his burning eyes on 
the young couple, as he drew her away, she 
believed that he loved Jeanne no longer, and 
a great thrill of happiness went through her 
heart. 

Hermette knew that Jeanne did not love 
Jacquemin, so there was no reproach in her 
satisfaction. Thus, for that one hour, the two 
maidens were happy—one in her sweet igno- 
rance, the other in her determination to be } 
happy while she could. 

At last, the sun went down, and the High Day } 
Vou. XCIL—15. 
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‘lest his remaining should cause scandal. 
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was over.: The lady of the castle, with her train 


of guests, disappeared as she had come, through 
‘the Druid woods, Armoise unwillingly accom- 


panying them, but compelled to leave Jeanne 
The 
peasants went home, one by one and in groups, 
talking over the events of the day. Jacquemin, 
stung with resentment, had walked away with 
Hermette. Jeanne, left alone, lingered under 
“The Beautiful May.” 

Then, with a wild burst of feeling, faint with 
the weakness of her own passionate womanhood, 


Sand strangely sad, as highly poetic minds ojien 


are, she sunk down among those fleecy cushions 
of moss, and gave herself up to reverie. 
Gradually, she let the mysterious dream-spirit 


-that had haunted her life, and to which we 


have already alluded, steal over her. She was 
quite unconscious when all that gorgeous flood 


Sof gold and crimson and opaline-green faded 


from the old Druid forest and left a curved meun 
with myriad stars hanging in the sky above 
From a state of half-wakeful unrest, she 
fell at last into a sleep so profound that it seemed 
like a pleasant death: for her lips were parted 


~as we see them in the repose of a marble statue ; 


and a luminous whiteness settled on her face, 


: over which the moonbeams fell through a break 


in the leaves above her. If angels ever taiked 


;to a human soul, they held possession of the 


young girl, that night. Sometimes, her lips 
moved, and soft low words trembled throu¢h 
them—questions brief but significant, such as 
a child asks a parent out of its ignorance, 
scarcely understanding the answer. 

These were some of the words she spoke: 

‘‘Armies and sieges, and the tumult of battle, 
and dead and dying, and blood in torrents, and 
an outcast king, and triumph at last. 

Then the girl lay still awhile; but, afterward, 


; she started and seemed to recoil in her sleep, 


‘*Must I carry arms? Must | go into the war 
myself? Ah me, ah me, I am so young, so weak! 
Remember, I have never been a day of my life 
so far from home that I could not see the roof. 
of my father’s cottage.” 

After this protest, she rested a little. But 
there was a look of intense listening in her face, 
which now and then contracted with a spasm 
of distress, as if the thoughts floating through 
her brain terrified her. 

‘What! all these soldiers?”’ she cried out. in 
alarm. ‘‘Lead them? Oh, how can I—low 
can 1? In armor—unfurl the banner! Oh, low 
beautiful! White as snow. The lilies—the lilics 


: of France—with which they have crowned me, 


Are they not withering on my head? But these 
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never fade. In the midst of the lilies floating § 
_ on heavenly clouds, He stands with the world } 
under -His feet, and, by his side, two angels. } 
Those angels, those angels! Now I see their } 


OR 
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everything was in harmony with that ‘calm 
Sabbath morning. The village was all astir at 
daybreak. Happy children were busy dressing 


themselves in their best garments. Mothers 


faces, and know them. The beautiful shadows 3 produced all their store of tiny seed-cakes, and 


are Thine, O my Counsel!” 3 
A moment's rest, and she went on. The } 
vision she beheld changed. Her features lighted } 
up, and she clasped both hands, bowing her pale } 
face as if it had been before an altar, as she } 
cricd: ‘Jesus Maria, the Blessed Mother of ; 
Gol!” } 
For some moments, a look of holy devotion 3 
rested on that noble face. Then she spoke } 
again : ; 

‘** Take it: carry it boldly,’ you say? I will, 
{ will! Give up everything—home, parents, the } 
friends of my childhood, the man that I love? 3 
Oh, merey, mercy, I cannot, [ cannot!” 

The girl wrung her hands in mortal agony. > 
Great drops stood out on the cold whiteness of 3 
her forehead and around her tortured mouth, § 
Her eyes opened wild and large. She looked 3 
around-in amazement and terror.. } 

‘Where am I? What has come over me?” $ 
Her clear startled voice fairly thrilled the air ? 
around her. 

“Alone,” she added, mournfully, “alone, and $ 
duis is night. Here it was that they crowned 
ame, this morning. Ah me, ah me, shall I never } 
rest? All are at home and happy, while Iam 
here alone, and so weary, so weary.” 

She rose up from her seat, as she spoke, and 
stood bewildered under the old beech, striving to } 
collect her senses and remember all that had } 
been real, and that which might have been a} 
dream but was not. At last, worn out and; 
exhausted, she sought her way homeward. 3 
; 

XII. 
Tux Sunday of the Fountain dawned brightly } 


THE SUNDAY OF THE FOUNTAIN. ; 

3 

‘ 

upon the valley of the Meuse. The dew had } 
3 

‘ 


> 
5 
5 


fallen heavily overnight, and all the meadows 
and the turfy knolls in the old forest had put } 
forth fresh blossoms, that glittered and swayed } 
in the sunshine as if no riotous children had 3 
‘pillaged them on the previous festal day. i 

The old beech-tree stood out splendidly in the 3 
:morning. All its billowy leaves were wet and } 
glittering with dew. The garlands which had } 
heen woven gorgeously among its branches the : 
day before were still fresh and fragrant. The } 
grass was a little trodden under the beech and } 
about the woods, but the rural thrones had kept ; 


their. greenness, and the coral moss-cups studded § 


_ them with sparks of red, which the night moisture } 
had rendered more intensely vivid. In truth, } 


} ing branches. 


‘ 


every child had its little parcel ready for cating 
at the Sunday of the Fountain. The old and 
infirm were brought forth and clothed for the 
occasion ; for on this day the fountain was sure 
to heal the sick and comfort the desponding. 
Time out of mind it had performed this purify- 
ing miracle, and no man or woman had a doubt 
of its power to give health and strength to those 
who sought these blessings in a proper spirit. 

While the dew was yet bright on the meadows, 
the inmates of those cottages came forth in 
groups, bearing their sick and encouraging the 
children, who moved forward with sweet demure 
faces, interested in this religious festival as they 
had been in the joyous féte of the day before, 
but maintaining the strict decorum which the 
solemnity of the occasion. demanded. 

An hour efter sunrise, a strange and most 
picturesque scene presented itself around * The 
Beautiful May.’ Old gray-headed men were 
laid tenderly on the grass beneath its outspreas'- 
Little children, pining with di - 
eases which nothing but nature or a miracle 
could cure in those days, lay wan and moaning 


in the laps of their waiting mothers. Some men 


; sat on the banks over the spring, ooking hope- 
; fully down into its crystalline waters. 


The curé 
of the village was there—smiling, genial, hope- 
ful—a good shepherd in the midst of his little 
flock. He was credulous like themselves, and 
simple-hearted as a child. 

Down below the spring, whose fountain-head 


’ was among these old Druid stones, the streamlet 


which bore its waters away toward the Meuse 
was gathered up into a turfy pool, pure, deep, 
and translucent. To this pool the sick wee car- 
ried, and bathed, a means of health in itself, 
and many came out so refreshed and purified 
that immediate benefit followed. 

Above, the children were garlanding their 
wooden goblets with wild flowers, and filling 
them with water from the fountain-head, which 
each maiden shared with her playmate or sweet- 
heart in the open innocence of childhood, or 
shyly as dawning passion taught concealment. 

The family of Jacques d’Are came late that 
morning; for they had been detained by prep- 
arations necessary to the removal of the aged 
grandame of the household, whose limbs were 
racked with rheumatic pain, and whose bent 
form would never lift itself erect again on this 
earth. 
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This woman was Jacques d’Arc’s mother, a} the woods where the wine-cask of the day before 
grand and seemly person even in her extreme § still lay, and'not quite empty. He came back 
old age; tenderly nursed and reverently loved { with his hands red and the cup half full. 
by the household, and, indeed, by all, as we} The old grandame drank the wine eagerly, 
lave seen. She was carried across the fields in } drew the blanket over her shoulders, and lay 
a great wicker chair, supported by Jacques, who} back upon the moss-cushions, tranquil but 
supported one arm, and Jacquemin, who bore } exhausted. 
the old woman's light weight by the other. } “Go, my child,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Go, now, 
Behind this chair walked Jeanne, still pale and 3} and eat thy seed-cake, Jeanne, with the rest.” 
with a strange look upon her face that no human Dame d’Arc, whose good-nature was always 
being had ever seen there before. Once or 3 uppermost, sat down by the elder dame and 
twice, as her hand rested upon the chair, she } kindly bade her daughter join her mates, who 
leaned over and spoke to the aged grandame, } were by this time swarming about the spring. 
and then a smile stole across her lips so mourn- ‘Do not let us spoil your pleasure, dear,” she 
fully that tears would have been less painful. 3said. “I will watch grandmother. Go, my 

As this group came up, the villagers flocked ; child.” 
forward to greet the old woman, who smiled her }. Jeanne cast a strange longing glance toward 
thanks feebly, and murmured some low words of } the forest-path, then raised the little basket she 
hope, which she had not the strength to utter } had woven for that purpose, with a heavy sigh, 


‘clearly. ; and walked toward the spring. Her face was 


Directly, when the pool was deserted, this old ; 
woman was carried down to its banks, and Dame $ 
d’ Arc, with other matrons of the village, bathed ; 
her cramped and withered limbs in the water, 
breathing fragments of prayer all the time. 
Then her garments were replaced, and, with her 


gray hair dripping down upon a crimson blanket ; 
which Jeanne wrapped lovingly around her, she } 
was carried back to the beech, smiling gratefully ; 


as she went. But the old woman was very } 
infirm, and, before she had gone far, her face fell 3 
forward and drooped to her bosom, insensible } 


4 


both of pain and pleasure. ; 


§ 


‘Lay her here, lay her here, while I bring } 
some water from the spring,” cried Jeanne, } 
smoothing the fleece of moss that carpeted her 
throne of the day before. 3 

Jacques d’Are laid his mother down with } 
tender reverence, and, stooping, drew the wet | 
gray locks back from her forehead, where they } 
had been scattered. ; 

‘‘ Bring water,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Be quick. 3 
She is not dead. I think she is not dead. But ; 
you must be quick.” ; 

Jeanne ran to the spring, and came back with 3 
a wooden goblet in her hand, over which the ; 
water was dripping. When she held it to the 
old woman's mouth, there was a faint movement 
of the lips. Then Jeanne began to tremble, and 
her thankfulness broke forth in sobs. She knelt 
down, kissed that withered face, and folded the 
thin hands under the blanket, for the poor 
invalid was shivering. ; 

“If we only had wine,”’ said Jeanne, looking 
anxiously at her father. ‘She is cold. She 
will die. Can no one bring some wine?” 

Jacquemin snatched a cup, and ran down to} 


5 
§ 


grave, even sad, and she moved like one going 
to a funeral. 

As she walked, young Armoise came hastily 
down the path, his face flushed’ with the haste 
with which he had stole from the castle, and his 
eyes bright with expectation. He approached 
Jeanne, who stopped suddenly anu stood motion- 
less as a statue the moment he came in view: stood, 
as he saw, with a strange look on her face. 

He made as if he would take her hands, 
crying eagerly : ‘ 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne, I have come to claim thy 
promise.” 

She looked at him mournfully, and strove to 
speak, but the words died in her throat. She 
drew back, and did not let him get possession 
of her hand. 

‘‘Why, Jeanne, what is this? What strange 
spirit has come into those eyes? Why do you 
draw away from me?” 

She answered him now: 

“T may not share my cakes with thee, 
monsieur. It is forbidden.” 

‘‘Forbidden? Aye, I knew it would be so. 
They are all against us. But thy promise? 
What comes of that?” 

‘Alas, I must not keep it,’’ she answered. 

“Then they will give thee, girl, with all thy 
beauty, to the hind yonder?” 

He made a disdainful gesture toward 
Jacquemin with his hand as he spoke. 

‘‘Nay,’’ answered the girl, very gently. 
will not eat or drink with him either.” 

Armoise was bitterly hurt, yet he said: 

‘‘Come hither, Jeanne. Let us walk a little 
toward the woods. Perchance, we can under- 
stand each other there.’’ 
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Jeanne hesitated, and was about to grant his } ‘But thy heart is given,’’ he cried, sternly, 


request, when Jacquemin came up, saying: 3 

“Tt is time, Cousin Jeanne. In o few } 
minutes, the chant will begin and the procession 
form for the church. Thy father bade me call 
thee to the spring.” 3 

‘‘Nay, Jacquemin, I cannot go.” 

Lozart cast a sharp glance at his lordly rival. } 

“Thy father commands; and oh, Jeanne, I3 
implore.” he cried. 

“T can share neither cup nor cake with any 3 
man living this day,” she answered, solemnly. } 
‘The God- ef heaven forbids it.” 2 

«Jeanne, Jeanne, art thou distraught?” cried 3 
the youth. ‘Have fasting and prayer driven § 
thee mad?” 3 

The girl did not hear him. But her eine, 3 
spoken in a voice of such pain as wrings the 
heart, made her shrink and shiver. She cast an 
imploring look on Armoise, who stood before her 
stunned and white. Had she not promised him? 

‘I will appeal to thy father. His authority 
may do what I cannot,” said Lozart, angrily. 

“Not here! Not now!” pleaded the girl, § 
turning upon him with the feeling of a hunted : 
deer. ‘The time must come; but, oh, act 
me?!’ > 


Jeanne turned into the woods, moving swiftly. ; 
Beneath a tree, she found Mongtte and Her- 3 
mette waiting for the cakes she had qinndienit 3 

3 
5 


them. She gave them her basket. Jacquemin 
watched her with a scowl on his face, and then 
turned back. y 
“Take them,” she said. ‘*Share them with 
those who are best beloved.’’ 
‘What, all?” said little Mongtte, peering 
down into the basket. 3 
“« Yes, all.’’ 


XIII. AnMoIsE AND JEANNE. 

JEANNE made no answer, but went deeper into 3 
the woods. Armoise followed her. 3 

‘“Now,”’ he said, almost fiercely, ‘‘ tell me the g 

cause of this broken faith? But yesterday I had 
thy promise. What evil thing has come between 
us since ?”’ ; 
- “No evil thing,’’ answered Jeanne, sadly. } 
“‘L wish it were so; for evil can be conquered } 
by a firm will and a brave heart. But who dares 
to lift his hand against the God of heaven ?” 

‘The God of heaven? Why, thou art driven 
mad. What has heaven to do with our love, save 
to bless it ?”’ 

“Everything. Happier maidens can sit by } 
the spring on this holy day; and give up their 
hearts, without sin; but such happiness is for- 
bidden to me for ever and ever.” 





} at the castle. 


as yet unmoved with pity, and thinking only 
of himself. 

Jeanne uttered a faint moan. He went on. 

“‘Over and over, it has been pledged to me. 
Sut I understand: this is the work of thy 
austere father.’ 

‘Not so, monsieur: a higher power than his 
commands me.’’ She spoke with infinite sadness. 

The young man turned from her, and began to 
pace the forest-turf, up and down, like a chafed 
tiger. His love for this strange girl had become 
an overpowering passion. He felt that the 
nobility of her genius far outmatched his gentle 
birth. The power of caste, that had been strong 
within him, the struggle of love against pride, 
fierce and powerful, was giving way. He was 
almost willing to brave his family for her love. 

‘‘She is proud. She is pure as lilies. She. 
sees the gulf between us. She thinks I am 
sacrificing myself,” he said. 

Jeanne had seated herself beneath one of the: 
old oaks, and was watching him with sad wistful 
eyes. She loved this man., But, believing herself 
to be chosen for a great destiny which precluded 
all mortal love, she felt she must give him up. 
Her lover little suspected this. He came back 
to her quickly, and with a generous glow over 
all his features. Tle had made up his mind: 
he would stake all for love. He threw himself’ 
by her side, and for the first time in his life 
strained her to his heart with tender violence. 
She tricd at first to resist; but his impetuosity 
overcame her; and she yielded finally in silence, 
and not without a strange joy. 

‘«Oh, my beloved, I cannot live without thee,” 
he cried. ‘I will not! Think how I must love 
thee; for here, here under this shade where we 
first met, I pray thee, Jeanne, to become the lady 
of my home, the wife of my bosom.” 

He felt that noble form tremble in his arms; 
he saw the face flush and those glorious eyes fill 
with lovelight. 

“Thine? Thine own wife,’ she cried, ‘to. 
live with thee for ever and ever? Oh, heaven! 
Oh, sweet, sweet Lady of Mercy! What bliss! 
And yet, yet, this can never be.” 

“It shall be—it shall! Who, in. all France, 
can question my right to choose where I will? 
Look up, Jeanne. Nay, nay, tremble not, and 
no longer deny those lips to mine. Thou art my 
wife. This very day, I will proclaim my choice, 
I will tell my sister.” 

Jeanne was silent. His arms were around 
her; her head rested on his bosom. She felt 
that it was a dream, but refused, for a moment, 
to be aroused from it. After all, could she ever 
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hope to know, of heaven, more than this? Were } cottage that Jeanne d’ Arc is to become my wife,” 
the visits of angels half so sweet? Perhaps, } said Armoise, exultingly. 

perhaps, her vision’ were a delusion. Perhaps} Jeanne started. She thought of her cousin, 
she had no mission. Ah, if it were but so! and the promise of her parents to him. 

“Speak to me, Jeanne,”’ he whispered. 3 ‘But my father: will he consent?’’ she whis- 

“Ah, if I could,”’ she murmured. : pered, at this. She had no anxiety about the 

“What is this, my beloved—joy or repulsion?” lady of the manor. Displeasure from that 

«Repulsion? And for thee, Robert? Nay, quarter had no terror for her; but profound 
all the angels of heaven are not so dear to me } filial reverence disturbed her with apprehension. 
as thou art.” Armoise laughed. The idea that a peasant on 

«Then lift up thy head and let me see, in that ; his brother-in-law’s estate could do aught but 
bright face, all the joy I feel.” accept the honor he proposed amused him. He 

She did lift her face from his bosom, in all the } was only a French noble of the fifteenth century, 
radiant beauty love had given it. after all, with all the prejudice of his class. 

‘‘Do I look happy, Robert ?”’ $ Now,” he said, breaking the exquisite ten- 

“As the very spirit of love. Oh, I wish all derness of a silence that had fallen upon them 
that I possess of wealth or state were doubled, } both, ‘shall we go down to the mystic spring, 
that I might give more abundant proof of the 3 and there consecrate our troth-plight ?”’ 
power thou hast over me.” : ‘Not yet, not yet,” said the girl. ‘I cannot 

“Can the angels love me better than this? ; bear the pleading or the anger of my father. 
Can all France ever be so much to me as this } Rather let us go deeper into the woods!”’ 
one heart ?’’ whispered the girl to herself, while Her lover consented to this, and the two saun- 
her head bent beneath his gaze as flowers droop } tered on, deeper and deeper into the forest, so 
under a vivid sunshine. happy and so lost in the one sweet life-passion 

Never in her life before had the girl realized } that they forgot everything else. 
the possibility of a marriage with Armoise. To > At last they sat down together in the soft cool 
her, love had been an abstract thing, something } atmosphere, and Armoise began to talk of the 
pure and beautiful, like the angels that haunted 3 future. 
her, a sweet bewildering dream, without begin- ‘‘ Beyond the western hills there,’’ he said, “I 
ning or end. She belonged to Armoise, just as } have an old chateau, with broad lands, peopled 
she belonged to the bright spirits; at least, she} by a hardy set of men, who will be rejoiced 
had thought so. But now this love had become $ when I bring them a mistress so genial and so 
an earthly reality, a positive thing of the present. § lovely. A mistress who, in her own life, has 
She had but to give up her dreams, fold the } known something of their wants, and will supply 
wings of her soul upon his breast, and heaven $ them bountifully. Oh, my beloved, ours shall be 
itself had nothing more beautiful for her. Why } a happy existence, full of usefulness and power.” 
should she not do it? ‘‘But I want no power. That should be given 

‘Speak, Jeanne,”’ her lover cried, impatient } to men,” answered Jeanne, in the sweet confi- 
at her silence. dence of pure womanhood. 

She lifted her eyes, and there was no need of} ‘Not the power to work good to those whom 
speech. God has given to thy care ?’’ said he. 

‘‘Promise me that no wild fancies shall enter Jeanne’s eyes sparkled. - 
thy heart to work against me. Promise me that “Tt may be that it is in this way my dreams 
even thy dreams shall be of love,” he cried, $ are to work out for the good of France,” she 
ardently. said, as if half to herself. 

““My dreams?’ murmured Jeanne, turning ‘Believe it—oh, believe it, my beloved,’’ he 
pale, and suddenly recalled to herself and to; cried; ‘in love, and in love only, lies the power 
her mission. ‘‘ Alas, how can I help it if they 3 of a good woman.”’ 
come? The angels will not give up my soul in Jeanne sat silent for awhile, her heart full, 
sleep.” : her eyes brimming with tears. 

“But love is the brightest and most potent “Ah, it may be so, it may be so,”’ she whis- 
angel of all, and none other shall have power to 3 pered, softly, at last. ‘‘ Would it were! Earth 
reach thee in these arms,’’ said the young man, } would then be heaven.”’ 
once more gently enfolding her. ‘Tt shall be so,”’ cried her lover, masterfully. 

The girl smiled, and her cheeks grew warm ; “ What power can be stronger, grander, nobler, 
again; she nestled shyly to him. more divine, than that which links us two 

‘To-morrow it shall be known in castle and 3 together ?”’ 
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All the bright pure womanhood of the girl's 
nature rose uppermost now; she forgot every- 
thing, in the love that filled her whole being. 

“Yes, I will yield myself to thee,” she cried, 
with passionate enthusiasm, ‘‘and thus give 
everything to France. The voices that haunt 
me shall reach thy soul also.” 

As she spoke, she laid her head on his bosom, 
and clung to him with a wild sense that she was 
escaping the lonely destiny laid out for her, 
without altogether refusing it. 

Armoise flung both arms about her, and held 
her close. 

‘¢ First and foremost, thee, Jeanne: after that, 
France,”’ he exclaimed. His glowing lips sealed 
the promise upon hers. ‘My love, my wife!” 

Suddenly, a wild yell broke the silence, and 
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$drove the blood even from Armoise’s cheek. 

Jeanne sprang from her lover’s arms, flung back 

the hair from her temples, and listened breath- 

lessly. On his part, he leaped to his feet and 
} grasped the hilt of his sword. 
$ Again and again, that wild cry cut the silence, 
; and echoed and re-echoed through the wood. 
; It was followed by the clash of arms. 
; “It is the Burgundians!’’ cried Armoise- 
? ‘They have fallen upon our friends. I know 
}their war-cry. It is no band of robbers, as 
yesterday: those are men-at-arms.” 

Jeanne sprang from his side without a word 
and dashed through the forest with the speed 
of a deer. Armoise followed her, unsheathing 
his sword as he ran. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY KATE AULD 


On, could I but wander 
Ta search, love, of thee ! 

Oh, what bleased rapture 
The thought brings to me 

To know that, though absent 
Tn lands far away, 

Thou’rt loving me fondly 
Despite thy long stay. 

Then hasten, love, hasten ! 
Thou’rt coming, I know: 

For the angels are whisp’ring 
And telling me so. 


T'm waiting, I’m watching, 
I’m curling my hair 

In the loose flowing ringlets 
You like me to wear. 

If thou’lt come, I will meet thee 
In gladness and joy; 


> Ev'ry effort to please thee, 
Dear one, I employ. 

Do I dream? Is he wandering 
On some distant shore, 

Perhaps now remembering 
His promise no more? 


He may even forget me, 
As nothing to him, 
And my image may perish 
In past memories dim. 
But the love of a woman 
Is changeless and pure, 
Through gladness or sorrow 
*T will ever endure. 
Yea, snd fond hope will triumph : 
My fears yet will prove 
Unfounded : he’s won all 
A true woman’s love! 
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BY CHARLES KIBLY SHETTERLY.’ 





Ou, tell me, soul, what is this life 
A breath—no more? t 
Oar dreams of love, ambition, strife, 
Ah, soon are o’er. 4 
Men come and go, like to the tides 
Of some great sea ; 
And, like a flower, that withers, dies, 
Ere born to be. 


Time flies with each heart-throb, so swift, 
Like eagle’s flight: ’ 

To-day is ours, to-morrow is 
But in our sight, 

Unknown, unseen, and dark with fate. 


Yet smiles are born ; 
We live ; we make life low or great, 
Like rose or thorn. 


Let reason ever rule the mind, 
The heart-love more : 

*T will sweet the life we leave behind, 
And that before. 

Oh, dream unfathomed—oh, fair day 
Of smiles and fears ! 

Oh, breath in tenement of clay ! 
Beyond these tears, 

Shall sarrow, sadnesa, weeping cease, 

© welcome, soul, that rest and peace t 
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BY EMILY H. MAY, 





No. 1—I1s a walking-costume, for a young} which we give, is a close-fitting coat-basque, 
lady, of diagonal serge, combined with velvet or { with lappels, cuffs, and collar braided in 
velveteen. Any self-color, such as bottle-green, } arabesque design with narrow worsted braid; 
garnet, plum, navy-blue, or seal-brown. The } the braid should be thick, so that it may stand 
skirt is perfectly plain in front and at the sides, ; up from the cloth when sewed on. As may be 
:seen from the illustration, the cuffs and collar 
; turn over. The coat fastens with concealed 
; buttons, under the edge of the lappels. Four 
3and a half yards of velvet or velveteen for 
$under-basque and side-panel for skirt. Six to 


$ 





een 


No. 2 


opening on the left side over the velvet panel. } eight yards of diagonal serge, according to the 
The back-drapery may be either made to fall in } width, for skirt and-outside jacket. The outside 
straight plaits over the tournure, down to the { jacket may be interlined with flannel or quilted 
edge of the skirt, or it may be arranged in long ; silk. ' 

puffs. A. plain round short basque, with close; No. 2—Is a costume with corsage-blouse, for ' 
coat-sleeves, in velvet or velveteen, forms the }a young girl. The skirt is perfectly plain.. The 
corsage for the house. The outside jacket, ; absence of the narrow plaiting will a notiecd 
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for all of this season’s costumes—on the edge of $ with, in accordance with the weather. A small 
the skirt. The front-drapery is a continuation } turban-cap, of the same material, edged with 
of the blouse-waist. It makes a: full apron- fur, completes this very stylish and useful 
front, looped high at the sides. The back-? 

drapery is arranged in the same manner, the 
fullness being allowed from the middle seam of 
the back and looped in irregular puffs. There 
is a little fullness on the shoulder-seams, as may 
be seen. The trimming for the waist, shoulder- 
bands, collar, cuffs, and waistband is braided with 
fine worsted braid in a simple pattern. Plain } 
vélvet may be substituted for the braided pieces } 





4 


: costume. From four to five yards of cloth will 
} be required. 


if preferred. Eight to ten yards of double-fold 
camel’s-hair or other soft woolen material will 
be required. 

No. 3—Is the latest model for ulster wrap, 
with cape and hood. This garment is made of 
checked Scotch cheviot-cloth. The ulster is 
plain, close-fitting, buttoned down the entire 
front with large wooden buttons. Two box- 
plaits form the fullness for the back, ornamented 
by a button on each plait. The shoulder-cape is 
fitted to the top of the shoulder by being No. 4—Is a costume suitable for house or 
gathered. The pointed hood with the cape is; street wear. It is made of self-colored rough 
adjustable, and may be added or dispensed: woolens. The skirt is kilt-plaited all around. 





No. 5. 
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The drapery opens in front over the kilted skirt, 
and is caught up high at the sides. The back 


falls in straight plaits, slightly looped, over the 
tournure. The jacket is plaited back and front, 


No. 7. 


either in side or box. plaits, like a Norfolk } blue-and-white flannel to match. 


f high standing collar, breast-pocket on the out- 
>side. From eight. to ten yards of double-fold 
; goods will be required for this costume. 
$ No. 5—Is a Garibaldi bodice, of striped 
 brown-and-blue French flannel, with blue plush 
{ or velvet collar and wristbands. The bodice is 
; open at the throat, so as to show the plaited 
; chemisette, which may be of muslin or fine 
;white flannel. The edge of the blouse is 
} finished with a drawing-string or elastic, like a 
$ boy’s sailor-blouse. This bodice will be very 
} stylish and useful over an old black-silk skirt, 
for breakfast-wear. 

No. 6.—For a girl of six to eight years, we 
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No. 8. 
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’ have a kilted plaid skirt, with a jacket of plain 
’ material to match the prevailing color in the 
plaid. . The jacket opens in front over a plaid 


¢ vest. 


$ 


The back forms a short basque. Deep 
sailor-collar, lined with surah to match. Cuffs 
the same. A sash of the plain goods, fringed at 

’ the ends, ties around the waist in one long loop 
with ends. 

No. 7.—Costume for boy, with sailor-collar 
and cuffs. Make of marine-blue flannel, pants, 
vest, jacket. Collar and cuffs are of striped 
Very stylish 


jacket. Belted at the waist. Tight coat-sleeves, ‘ for a little boy. 
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No. 8.—Costume for > atities tie or girl of five ; edged by a narrow sneabnitagia ribbon, with tiny 
to six years. The garment is made of iron-gray } bows, as seen. 
and green checked camel’s-hair cloth or Scotch No. 10.—Paletot, of flannel, for a little boy of 
tweed. It is double-breasted, with two rows of} two to four years. Box-plaited skirt on to a 
embossed metallic buttons. The back term- 
inates ‘in the cape, forming dolman-sleeves. 
Skirt of back in double box-plaits. The cape, 
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No. 10. 


petticoat body. Box-plaited jacket, with sailor- 
‘collar and cuffs. Collar, waistband, cuffs, and 
‘ pockets trimmed with wide worsted braid. 
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Cut-Paper Patrerns will be furnished, if desired, ut the 
following prices, viz: 
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4. le ee $ .35 to $ .50 
NS eee ee 30 
3 $ Drape ry (b oth sides Do ae ns ae 3) 
¢ Drapery (sides differemt), 69 Gis. 2 2 es 50 
SWIOD, «sca. 6 see eUTAHe ads 0 ee 0 50 
CE, . . © ee, + ate eceleta te Blesb o's 0 es AU 








No. 9. 25 
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s. and ecuffs are trimmed with >) H00d,-..- +--+ + +2228 282 ee ee eeeeevse 30 
collar, pockets, and cuffs are trimmed with } Beating death Ce ee ee ee * Sedans 

fancy worsted braid. ; caitrisienite. pidieed 
No. 9.—Another, for girl of eight to ten years, $ Drom, ess ces SR $ .25 to $ .50 
‘2 ’ 2 Basque, . . 2 eee ee ee ee ar a es -25 to .40 
is of plain serge or camel’s-hair. In this; Goat, 7. .........006 vn Se as .25 to .60 
costume, the edge of the skirt is finished with an Os Eee eee te een 35 to .35 
$ Leggings, . 1... eee ee secrdes Mibhe © © * « -20 
under-facing of the plaid. The hem of the over- ; Apron, . . buchen cee age the ° -15 to .25 
skirt is simply stitched by machine. Deep-| Boy's jacket) 2222222221111) ate 30 
pointed collar back and front, with sash and Boy's Panta, vss eve ewe es oe +25 
Boy's Suit (three to st se ahs Tae ts le 5g .30 to .50 

cuffs of plaid, cut on the bias, the edges stitched pat x — . ro 


Address Jonges’s PATrern-Rvoms, 28 South Eighth Street, 
and ends of sash fringed out. Cuffs and collar 5 philadelphia, Pa. 
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BED-ROOM SLIPPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

These slippers are easily made, and will be} fringe, a pair of fleecy soles, two yards narrow 
found warm and comfortable. They look well, } ribbon or skirt-braid for binding the soles, and 
worked in two shades of color, or in two con- 3 an ordinary bone crochet-hook. 
trasting colors. Materials—three ounces double Begin with a chain of twelve stitches; work 
wool for the slippers, two ounces for the loop-* backward and forward, in double crochet, in- 
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creasing at the beginning of every row by mak- 
ing two chain and putting the first stitch into 
the second chain; repeat till the upper or toe 
part is long enough: about eight ribs will be 
sufficient. For the sides, take up, on each, ten 
or eleven stitches, make one chain on the out- 
side edge of each row, and leave the last stitch 
at the end of each row on the inside edge of the 
side-piece; this is done to give the sides the 





| proper slope. Care must be taken to keep the 
same number of stitches; ten or eleven ribs will 
} make the sides long enough. Break off the wool, 
and work the second side, beginning at the 
eleventh or twelfth stitch, counting from the 
outer edge, and increasing as before. 

For loop-fringe, make a chain of six stitches, 
work back in double crochet five stitches, 
turn, *, put hook into both loops of stitch in pre- 
ceding row, wind the wool three times over 
the hook and first finger of the left hand, draw 
all the loops through, and finish the stitch 
to the end of the row, turn, and do the next row 
in double crochet, repeat from *, making the loops 
in every alternate row to the required length. 

The slippers should be lined with flannel. To 

make them up, sew up the slippers at the back 
of the heel, bind the soles, sew them to the slip- 
pers, fix the loop-fringe to the top. Run a piece 
; of elastic cord through the upper line of loops in 
} the fringe. Cord and tassels, of the wool, tie in 
} front. 
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TRAVELING-RUG, WITH EMBROIDERED STRAP. 


BY MES. JA 


piu 


The arrangement shown in our illustration is 
preferable to the ordinary strap, as it keeps 
the folded-up rug straighter, which is an advan- 
tage for carrying. The strap can be made of 
strong canvas, and embroidered with a cross- 
stitch design in fast-colored red or blue cotton, 
or the work may be done in zephyr or silk. 
Part of the design can be used for embroidering 
the handle, and a strong lining improves the 
firmness of both strap and handle. After the 
strap is completed, take it to a saddler and have 


the leather straps and buckles adjusted in the : 


proper places. 
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THE KENSINGTON JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


The purpose of this department is to furnish, 
every month, the very latest novelty in the 
fashions, accompanied by a Supplement, with 
full-size diagrams for cutting it out. In this 
way, the patrons of ‘‘ Peterson”’ can not only, 
if they wish, make their own dresses without 
the aid of a mantua-maker, but have the most 
recent Paris styles ahead of any other. One of 
the objects of ‘‘Peterson’’ is to lead the fashion ; 
and this is one of the ways in which “ Peterson” 
does it. 

We give, this month, a ‘‘ Kensington Jacket”’ 
—a very stylish affair, and suitable for late 
winter or early spring. It is quite an improve- 
ment, as will be seen, on the jackets of last fall. 

Folded in with the number is a ‘‘ Supplement,” 
with the several parts of this jacket given, in 
diagrams, full size. There are, as will be seen, 
five pieces, as follows: 

1. Har or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Sipe-Baox. 

4. SLEeve. 

5. ContaR AND REVERS. 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The darts belong te the front-piece, 
No. 1. 

The velvet revers can be worn either open or 
closed, thus making the jacket single or double 
breasted, at pleasure. 

The material is fine cloth, the revers being of 
velvet to match. Fancy oxydized silver buttons 
are the prettiest, if they can be had. 

Cut out the several parts in old newspaper or } 
other material, and fit it to the person to wear it, 
before cutting into the stuff. Then cut into the 
stuff, and you will have a perfect fit. The so- 
called cut-paper patterns, turned out by the} 
hundreds, all alike, hardly ever fit. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a design for 
a scarf-cover for a Bible-stand, for a description 
of which see elsewhere. 
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LAMP-SHADE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





~~ 


Lamps, even where gas can be had, are 
becoming so fashionable, that lamp-shades are 
now indispensable. The one we give here is 
made of very thin silk, plaited to fit the shade. 
Two rows of lace of a light texture and open 
pattern are placed one above the other, for the 
lower edge; a similar one for the top. A butter- 
fly bow of satin ribbon, two inches wide, is 
placed on one side. This covering may be 
adjusted upon a wire framework, if preferred ; 
but they are generally made as a covering fer 
the plain white shade. 
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SCARF-COVER FOR BIBLE-STAND. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








On our Supplement, we give a design for a, embroidery to be done in silk: the colors to suit 
scarf table-cover, with the motto: ‘The Old} the room and material on which the cover is 
Family Bible.’ Here, we give an engraving} made: of course, using dull green and brown 
of the scarf as it appears on a suitable stand.) for the ivy and stems. The lettering may be 
The cover may be made of cloth, felt, momie- {done in old-gold silk or in gold-thread. Such 
cloth, pongee, or self-colored China silk. The } a scarf-cover should be in every ar 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Cuntivatine Hovse-Piants, Erc., Erc.—The taste for 
flowers in the house is growing with every year. It is a 
taste, too, that ought to be encouraged. We think, there- 
fore, a few hints may not be out of place in ‘‘ Peterson.” 

About this season, if one has had a proper lookout for the 
future, the pots of bulbs will be coming forward nicely. 
Hyacinths are first in the descriptive list, being by far the 
prettiest in full bloom, though we would by no means dis- 
parage others. They should be planted in eight-inch or ten- 
inch pots, a half-dozen bulbs in each pot, and should be set 
in the cellar or dark closet until the roots are well made, 
which will be in from three to six weeks. Then bring 
them to the light, and see how quiekly they will grow and 
bloom. Such lovely long spikes, of different colors, and as 
fragrant as a breeze from the spicy isles ! 

All hardy bulbs for the house should be treated much in 
the same way, viz., a burial in the dark for awhile, You 
may have a fancy ‘‘jardiniére,’’ for tulips, crocus, scilla, 
and such things, either filled with earth or the pots sct 
therein ; then put around the outer edge some creeping 
vine, a bit of tradescantia, sweet allysum, vincas, etc. The 
things we have named are of quick growth, and soon make 
a beautiful fringe of green, very pretty to the eye. If you 
can have but few flowers for winter, have the bulbs by all 
means, as they give more real pleasure for the money 
invested than almost anything else. They are no trouble 
to grow, and will bloom under the most careless treatment, 
Still, we nev -r advise careless treatment of plants. If they 
are worth cu!tivating at all, they are worthy of all care. 

Tulips, when grown in the house, are somewhat troubled 
with aphis. An excellent plan is to sift a small coating of 
fine-cut tobacco over the top of the soil. Then, when 
watered, the fumes of the ‘‘ weed”? prove too much for this 


; 





Pretty Hands AND Fext.—Hands are no more beautiful 
for being small than eyes are for being big; but many a 
modern girl would ask her fairy godmother, if she had one, 
to give her eyes as big as saucers and hands as small as 
those of a doll, believing that the first cannot be too large 
nor the last too small. Tiny hands and feet are terms 
constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading 
manner, It cannot be possible that they are intended by 
the writers to express anything but general delicacy and 
refinement, but a notion is encouraged that results in the 
destruction of one of the most beautiful of natural objects 
—the human foot. This, that the beauty of the foot 
depends upon its smallness, leads to the crippling of it, till 
it becomes, in many cases, a bunch of deformity. It is a 
most reprehensible practice, alike revolting to good taste 
and good sense, to put the foot of a growing girl into a shoe 
that is not only too short, crumpling the toes into a bunch, 
but, being pointed, turns the great toe inward, producing 
deformity of general shape, and, in course of time, inevitable 
bunions, the only wonder being that steadi in ding 
or any grace of movement at all is left. 

We Suay Beery, in the April number, a novelet by 
Mrs, John Sherwood : “ The Professor’s Daughter.’’ It will 
run for three months, as ‘‘The Duke’s Heir” did. Here- 
after, as a rule, we shall print no novelet that will extend 
over six months, for we find, from numerous letters, that 
such is the choice of our readers generally. ‘‘The Maid 
of Orleans’? was arranged to have been finished in six 
numbers, but it grew on the author, and it will not be con- 
cluded, therefore, until in August. ‘Along the Bayou," 
a story full of local color and vivid in its romance, will be 
commenced in July. Mr. FPawcett’s novelet, ‘‘The House 
on Bowling-Green,”’ as also Mr. Benedict’s, ‘‘The Beacon- 





troublesome pest, which disappears. Keep all these hardy 3 Street Beaumonts,”’ will appear later in the year. 


bulbs in as'cool a temperature as possible. We have had 
hyacinths in so cold a room that they have frozen, and yet 
they afterward bloomed finely. We have spoken only of 
hyacinths, tulips, crocus, and scilla, but there are many 
others—lilies, for instance—to which we may refer at some 
other time. Some of these, of course, are too late for some 
localities, this year, but not all. 

In connection with this subject, we call attention to an 
article on another page, on ‘* Window-Plants,” etc., the 
first of a series on floriculture which we shall publish. 

Tue Best Girt to Make.—A lady, writing from 
Andover, Ohio, says: ‘“‘Among my Christmas presents 
came ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ for 1887. I must say, of all 
the gifts I received, this is the most valued. It came to me 
first, for five years, as a gift from my father. Now, after 
being without it nine years, in consequence of his death, it 
comes again, sent by a very dear friend, with the assurance 
that I shall have dear old ‘ Peterson’ for two years as a gift 
from that friend. God bless the magazine and the giver.” 
Certainly, no more appropriate gift could be made to a lady 
than a paid-up subscription to ‘‘ Peterson.”* 

So LirrLe Trine is now put on bonnets, that it is 
quite easy to make them at home, after a look at the many 
shown in the windows. Care must be taken to set the bows 
in front up well, and, if a soft material, a long bit of wire 
will form a. support. 
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Copyin@ SToRIEs FROM THIS MaGaZINE is not confined, 
we would say to our fair correspondent Emily, to our 
American cotemporaries, English periodicals have fre- 
quently done it, as in novelets by Frank Lee Benedict, 
by Lucy H. Hooper, and by the author of “The Duke's 
Heir,” etc, We do not object to this. If our cotemporaries 
here or abroad can i their circulation by falling back 
on ‘“‘Peterson’’ stories, we are not such “dogs in the 
manger”’’.as to object. A real live magazine has nothing 
to fear from having its stories appropriated, even when 
credit is not given—or, if given, given ungraciously. 

Tuer Is No CHANGE in the way of making dress-bodices. 
The basques are all cut very short on the hips, and are 
generally ended in a square-cut tail at the back, with a fan 
of plaita, or even plain, and not with ornaments at all. 
The darts in front are cut very high, and are straight in 
form; and there are two side-pieces: one quite below the 
arm; and the seam of the side-piece at the back is as 
straightly cut as possible. The great fancy is still for a 
narrow and flat back, and all methods of cutting-out are 
tried to produce this effect. 

Lace-TRIMMED HANDKERCHIEFS are again coming ipto 
favor, and are shown with narrow half-inch edging of 
either duchess or valenciennes lace, for general use, to 
rival the more durable emf roidered handkerchiefs. 
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Tue “Book or Bgauty,”. AND OTHER PREMIUMSs.—One 
of our popular premiums to persons getting up clubs for 
‘* Peterson,”’ for 1887, is the ‘‘Book of Beauty.” This 
unrivaled gift-book is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
women, and illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated 
beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in patent morocco, gilt, and 
will be an ornament for any centre-table. Every lady 
should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces- 
sary to get up a club for ‘* Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called ‘ Mother's 
Darling.’’ To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
“‘Peterson.”” Or both it and the ‘‘ Book of Beauty ’’ can be 3 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

| 





Another of our premiums is an extra copy of the maga- 
zine for 1887. Now, many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain large clubs. 
See the Prospectus for all these. Now is the time to get up 
clubs, It is never, m fact, too late in the year. 

Tasite-DecoraTion.—A bank of moss on a table or 
chimney-piece is arranged first with crumpled-up news- 
paper, and then the moss laid over, completely hiding the ; 
paper. On a table, the ferns are put in tins, and sunk in } 
the paper and moss; they stand upright, though they 
should not be very high ; the flowers are put into the moss, 
A layer of brown paper is first laid down as a foundation, 
or the damp from the moss will penetrate. Any height can 
be arranged in this way. The flowers should, if possible, 
be of one kind or of one color. 

“As Lona as I Can See.’’—A lady sending a club from 
Crawford, Neb., says: ‘I took four magazines in 1886, and 
from two of them received only ten numbers. They will 
get no more of my money. But ‘Peterson’ can always, 
I find, be depended on; and few others can, The engrav- 
ings can’t be beat, and the stories are splendid. As long as 
I can see to read, or hear it read, ‘ Peterson’ must be mine.” 

We Grvz, in the front of the number, a pattern of a 
tidy, to be worked on Java canvas. It is printed in the 
appropriate colors. It may, if preferred, be worked in 
crochet. We constantly receive requests for these Java- 
canvas patterns. They never lose their popularity. 








““VaLueD More Every Yezar.’’—A lady writing from 
Aurora, Ill, says: ‘‘I find I value ‘ Peterson’ more every 
year. I did not have to try hard to get up this club, as all 
the old members were anxious to subscribe again for your { 
splendid magazine.’’ Yes, people come of themselves. 
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AN OLp-FasHIONED Sik HANDKERCHIEF, edged round 
with lace, may be used as an antimacassar. If the design be ¢ 
traced round with gold-thread, it looks richer, and may even 
serve as a cover for a small table, expecially a faded plush or 
velvet table. 

We Have Been REQuEsTED to give a large-sized alphabet 
. for marking, and accordingly do it in the front of the 
> number. Monograms, initials, or even names, may be 
. made from this alphabet by a proper combination. 
7 
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Earn A Free Cory of this magazine, by getting up a } 
club. In addition to other clubs of this kind, we will $ 
send a free copy for getting up a club of two at $2.00 each ; 

1 ($4.00 in all), or club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). 
Back Numbers Can ALways Be Hap by writing to us, 
and enclosing eighteen cents a number. A nows-agent } 
often says he can’t supply them, when he is only indifferent } 
about ordering them. In such cases, write to us. 
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- Appitions May Bre Mapr To a Cuvp at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the scnder will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. Go on, therefore, 
addiug to your clubs and earning more preminms. 

““Wirnour wy Dinner.”’—One of our old subscribers, 
on renewing, says: ‘‘I would rather do without my dinner 
than not have ‘Peterson’ make its appearance.’’ No other 
magazine has such a hold on the public as this, 

Like “ Pererson’’ THE Best.—Says a lady, renewing her 
subscription: “I did not take ‘Peterson,’ last year, but 
I find I can’t do without it. I took another magazine, but 
like ‘ Peterson’ the best.’’ 

Tue Sreet-Eneraving Tus Montu.—‘‘The Mirror” 
tells its own story. It is copied after a picture in the last 
Paris Salon, which attracted greater crowds than almost 
any there. 

““Can’t Live Wrirnovur It.”’—A lady sending her sub- 
scription from Carson City, Mich., says: ‘‘I do not think 
I can live without your magazine.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Helen's Babies. Ky John Habberton, author of ‘‘Mrs. 
Mayburn’s Ticins.”” 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers.—This is a new edition of the first of Mr. 
Habberton’s stories, and altogether the freshest and best. 
Its humor is unsurpassed. The publishers scarcely exag- 
gerate when they say its ‘“‘fume is world-wide.”” The 
interest begins with the first chapter, and is kept up 
without intermission to the last. The odd sayings of Budge 
and Toddie, the two small imps of boys, yet good-hearted 
ones also, are as natural as they are mischievous and pro- 
voking. The volume isa very handsome square duodecimo. 
Two hundred thousand copies, the publishers say, have been 
sold already, an astonishing success ! 

The Silence of Dean Maitland. By Maxwell Grey. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: D. Appleton 4 Co.—This is a very 
remarkable novel, for a first attempt. Its merits are many. 
The rustics talk as garrulously and as naturally as Hardy's : 
“*Granfar’r”’ is enough to make the reputation of the book 
alone. The character of the dean, though one of many 
contradictions, is evolved with wonderful skill and truth. 
The plot is intensely interesting. The pathos of the story, 
at times, is profound. Few things in modern literature are 
as powerfully told as the dean’s last sermon in the cathedral. 

Brother and Lover. A Woman's Story. By Eben E. Rex- 
ford. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: John B. Alden.—A story in 
blank-verse by a writer whose name is familiar to magazine- 
readers, and who has often, in fact, contributed to ‘* Peter- 
son.’’ We should like to speak of the poem at length, and 


make extracts from it, but our limited space forbids this ;. 


and we must content ourselves, therefore, with merely 
saying that it is commendable in every respect. 

Doctor Oupid. By Rhoda Broughton. 1. vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The author of 
“Cometh Up asa Flower” has a large circle of admirers, 
and will always retain them: for there are as many differ- 
ent tastes in novel-readers as in other things. The present 
story is one of real ability, in many respects. Its theme— 
first, last, and all the time—is love, always a popular one. 

That Other Person. By Mrs, Alfred Hunt. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A_ well - written 
story by the author of ‘‘Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘The 
Leaden Casket,’’ etc., etc. There is one thing to be noticed 
about this volume, as well as about “ Doctor Cupid”’: that 
it is bound in quite a new style and with great taste. 
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OUR ARM-CHALIR. 2 I would suggest aii plants that are handsome without 

Tue Rusu or Supscriners, to be sent by mail, for the § bloom. There are so many beautiful-leafed geraniume, 
year 1887, has kept all hands busy at our office, ‘The Janu- ; nowadays, one can have such a fine assortment of them at 
ary and February numbers both have proved exceptionally 3 a small cost, and they are as handsome as a flower if well 
popular. Everybody writes that “Peterson” is better than ¢ grown. A ‘* Madame Pollock,” one of the tricolors, though 
ever. The ladies, everywhere, prefer ‘‘ Peterson.” Nor is § old, is always worthy of cultivation. ‘Mount of Snow,” 
the reason for this far to seek. As the Concord (N. H.) ¢ a white-edged variety, and the new one, ‘‘ Madame Salleroi,” 
Patriot says: ‘‘If your wife or sister or sweetheart likes $ are beauties, and grow readily from a cutting. ‘‘Itali 
reading and fancy-work, etc., ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ will ; Unita,” another tricolor similar to ‘‘ Madame Pollock,” 
make her a charming present—one that will please her 3 makes a fine show. ‘* Beauty of Oulton,”’’ one of the golden- 
throughout the whole year. We have a sister that has § bronze type, is hard to eclipse ; a well-grown plant will at 
taken it fifteen years, and thinks she cannot get along } least fill one pane with beauty. I mention the geraniums 
without it. It is undoubtedly the best and cheapest of its} because the most ignorant amateur may cultivate them 
kind. Its steel-engravings are truly works of art, and its { with at least a moderate degree of success; and, if I could 
stories are the best. In fact, it embraces literature, art, owe but one foliage-plant, it would be a fancy - leafed 
and fashion all in one. Reading-matter forms one of the } geranium. If you cannot succeed with the flowers, try the 
best presents—and one of the most lusting ones, too. We 3 foliage. 
are fond of good literature—and, if one has that of good 
quality, many an otherwise lonely hour can be passed 
pleasantly; and, in reality, one can hardly be lonesome 
while surrounded by good authors.” 

There is still time to make up clubs or to subscribe 
singly. In no way can you get so much of its kind for your 
money as by subscribing for ‘* Peterson.” 

Wuo Is Reatty To Buame?—We have received a letter 
from a lady, who complains that she subscribed, last year, 
for a magazine that promised “‘all sorts of things,’ to use 
her phrase, but that she never received any of the premi- 
ums offered for subscribing, and that the periodical itself— 
we quote again—“ was unmitigated trash.”” But was she 
not, herself, partially to blame? When ea publisher offers 
what is impossible on its face, there must be fault in the 
people who, simple souls, are “taken in.”” They ought to 
have more sense than to suppose they can get “ten dollars’ 
worth ’—we quote the advertisoment—“ for one.’ But we 
believe that, if a publisher were to offer a silk dress to every 
lady subscribing, or a farm for her husband even, he would 
find thousands—perhaps tens of thousands—of dupes. 
They would send their money, and he would send nothing, 
but laugh in his sleeve at their folly. Of course, the affair 
in question was a swindle ; and it is a pity there is no law 
to reach such fellows. But still, why will people be gulled? 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tur SuHameruL Army or Borrowers.—A lady, sending 
us a club, says: ‘*One of my subscribers, last year, who had 
got tired of lending her magazine, discontinued it ; but, this 
year, she came to me and said: ‘I can’t do without it. 
I never missed anything so much.’’’ This borrowing, by 
people too mean to subscribe, isa common complaint. To 
such persons, show the article on borrowers, by “‘ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,”’ in our January uumber. 
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Some Prerry Sotventrs.—We have recently seen, in 
pamphlet-form, a beautiful little keepsake, issued by Messrs. 
Young, Ladd & Coffin. It embraces pictures illustrative 
of their perfumery, where it goes, and by whom it is used. 
These scenes are all of a domestic nature, and the illus- 
trations are beautifully gotten up in rare and original 
designs, and are calculated to please and interest people 
of elegance and refinement. 


PRAIA. 


“Tuirty YEARS a Supscriper.”—A lady writes to us 
from Pittsfield, Ill., saying: ‘*I send you another club for 
your magazine. I commenced taking it in 1857, and have 
not missed one number since. I could not get along 
without it: it is like one of the family.” 
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FLORAL NOTES 


BY MRS. M. R. WAGGONER. 


DRAWING-ROOM KNICK-KNACKS. 

A Great Many Prerry Knick-KNacks may be fabri- 
cated, at odd moments, and at very little expense, which 
will add much to the beauty and cheerfulness of the draw- 

Wixpow - Piants, Etc.— Many persons who cultivate $ ing-room. For instance, photograph-frames of rough 
plants in the window fail utterly to have blossoms, during } rounded wood about two inches wide, or of notched twigs, 
the long bleak wintry days. One correspondent writes me ¢ either painted brown and varnished, or gilded, are novel 
she has followed all the advice she ever read, in regard to $ and easily made. They aro hung up by colored ribbon. 
slipping the plants in time, soil, size of pots, stimulants, ’ A novelty for showing off photographs, whether cabinet 
etc., etc., and yet she never has any flowers until about 8 promenade, or even larger size, and mounted groups or 
time for bedding them out, in the spring ; then they com- ? views, is on an eascl of tolerable height, made of deal and 
mence to bloom profusely. We can never tell just exactly, } afterward painted black, or in imitation wood. An ordi- 
from a written statement of facts, in regard to the care of nary sheet of very thick cardboard, measuring about 
your plants; but, from the foregoing letter, I should judge ; twentyfour inches long and nineteen inches wide (the usual 
the temperature of the room at night might have something } dimensions), is covered with some material such as crimson 
to do with their not blooming, inasmuch as this corre- ; or orange-green velveteen or cheap dress-fabric. Then three 
spondent says the plants sometimes bud, but dry up and } rows of ribbon, two and a half or three inches wide, are 
drop off. If the temperature of the room is allowed to $ stretched across at distances as tightly as possible, and firmly 
fall much lower than fifty degrees, at night, it is sure to ; secured to the back of the cardboard. One piece of ribbon 
blast all buds, unless upon hardy bulbs: a temperature of } is at the base, and the other two at distance of four and a half 
seventy degrees, or even higher, during the day, and of fifty } inchesapart. These are then feather-stitched near the lowest 
degrees at night, might remedy -this trouble, providing every- edge to form receptacles for the photographs, which drop 
thing else were favorable. Their starting into bloom at the ; in, and stand up against the cardboard. Afterward two cor- 
season when the nights become more moderate suggested } nersof plush, one larger than the other, are put on across 
the idea that they were kept too cold. If it is impossible ¢ the right-hand corner low down, and the opposite one op 
to keep the room at the right temperature, at night, then ‘ the top of the cardboard. These are merely for ornament, 
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and can be worked with a floral design, a slanting signature, 
or painted in oils on some other material than plush. The 
lowest corner should measure fifteen inches in length, 
across the cardboard, and the upper one about six inches. 
When this is all done, take a piece of lining of some kind, 
turn in the edges, and sew it neatly on at the back. Some 
discretion must be exercised as to the putting on of the rib- 
bons, and the securing them to the material in front, as 
some photos are higher than others. Pins could be put in 
first, just to judge of the requirements. When all is fin- 
ished, then rest the cardboard on the easel, put in the 
photos, arrange a silken sash-scarf in a loop round the top 
of the easel, pass it behind the cardboard, bringing it out 
on the left side, and then drape it across the base to the 
right. Thus, with no great amount of trouble or expense, 
& very ornamental drawing-room knick-knack is presented. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Curiosity or Ovr Laneuace.—In many respects, as 
foreigners truthfully say, the English language is a very 
curious one, the same word often having so many different 
meanings. Here is an instance: A sleeper is one who 
sleeps. A sleeper is that in which the sleeper sleeps. 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper which carries the 
sleeper, while he sleeps, runs. Therefore, while the sleeper 
sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper carries the sleeper over the 
sleeper under the sleeper, until the sleeper which carries 
the sleeper jumps off the sleeper, and wakes the sleeper in 
the sleeper by striking the sleeper under the sleeper, and 
there is no longer any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the 
sleeper. 

A SuHawl, 1F Usep To Decorate A Room, need not be cut 
up. If of a heavy material, it may be thrown over the 
back of a piano, or over a couch or easychair, as the case 
may be. Lardies who are fortunate enough to have many 
Indian or Paisley shawls can even drape doors and windows 
with them, instead of using ordinary curtains. In this 
case, however, they should be lined with red Adrianople, 
which will not only make them richer-looking, but will 
also preserve them from the ravage of time and wear. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BQ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

OYSTERS. 

Roasted Oysters.—Wash the oyster-shells quite clean, and 
wipe them dry; then place in a hot oven for twenty min- 
utes, and send them to table the moment they are taken 
out; or, if you do not care for the appearance of the shells, 
open the oysters rapidly into a hot dish in which is a little 
butter. Season with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice. In 
this manner, the rich flavor of the oysters is thoroughly 
preserved. 

Pigs in Blankets.—Pepper and salt some large oysters, and 
then fasten each with a tiny wooden skewer into a slice of 
very thin fat bacon. Fry them for two or three minutes, 
just long enough to crisp the bacon, and serve without 
unskewering on triangles of hot toast. 

POULTRY. 

Oroquettes.— About half a pound of cold meat, three 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three tablespoonfuls 
of boiled rice, three tablespoonfals of breadcrumb, three 
tabl fuls of chopped parsley, one egg, salt, pepper, 
and a little gravy made from the bones of meat. Mince 
the meat finely, chop the suet, add all the dry ingredients 
and seasoning, mix well, moisten with a little cream, and 





breadcrumb, or sprinkle over a little flour; fry in hot 
dripping. Serve with fried parsley and thick gravy. 

Chicken-Louf.—Boil a chicken in as little water as pos- 
sible, until the meat can easily be picked from the bones; 
cut it up finely, then put it back into the saucepan with 
two ounces of butter, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Grease a square china mold, and cover the bottom with 
slices of hard-boiled egg; pour in the chicken, place a 
weight on it, and set aside to cool, when it will turn out, 

Stewed Chicken.—Cut up a chicken and put it into fresh 
water. Put into a sancepan one quart of water, a small 
onion chopped small, with pepper and salt; simmer for an 
hour. Then add the chicken, and simmer for another hour. 
Just before serving, add a pat of butter well rolled in flour 
and half a pint of cream. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato -Cakes.—Unless the cook rejoices in a very good 
and easily-heated oven, these are better fried than baked. 
If not rapidly browned—they can scarcely be said to want 
cooking—the cakes are tough and indigestible. The chief 
ingredient should be potato, and to each half-pound of this 
put one ounce of butter or beef-dripping, salt to taste, and 
just enough flour to bind the whole. An egg is an improve- 
ment; but it is 'y, as the potatoes, when properly 
mixed, are light in themselves. Roll out to half an inch 
in thickness, cut into cakes, and bake at once; or fry in 
boiling fat. If the latter, they must be carefully taken up 
with a slice and drained on kitchen-paper. Serve with 
lemon and butter. 

Potatoes.—If you wish to have potatoes mealy, do not let 
them stop boiling for an instant ; and, when they are done, 
pour the water off and let them steam for ten or twelve 
minutes over a fire. In the spring of the year, it is better 
to boil potatoes in two waters, pouring off the first as soon 
as it comes to a boil, and then covering the potatoes a 
second time with cold water, adding a little salt. 

Savory Rice.—Take some plainly-boiled rice, put it into 
@ saucepan with a lump of butter, add as much tomato- 
sauce as the rice will absorb, and plenty of grated cheese ; 
mix well, and keep stirring on the fire till quite hot. Serve 
piled upon a dish, 





DESSERTS, 


To Prepare Apples.—Peel and core apples. Make for each 
a little plate—like a pattypan—of pastry ; place the apples in 
this, and bake. When done, let them cool, and then cover 
the apples with icing—sugar—and serve cold with custard or 
cream. The apples look like snowballs. 2. Stew apples, let 
them cool, mix with them the yolks of two eggs and sugar ; 
spread nicely on a dish, and scatter thickly fine breadcrumb 
on the top, and bake in anoven. 3. Apples and a good deal 
of loaf-sugar—the proportion required is different with differ- 
ent kinds of apples—should be boiled together slowly from 
morning till evening ; then put into a shape, and, when cold, 
they turn out stiff. Our shape has a hollow centre for this - 
dish, and this is filled with whipped cream or custard. 

Chocolate-Mold.—Grate three ounces of chocolate into half 
a pint of milk ; add nearly one ounce of gelatine, quarter 
of a pound of powdered sugar, or rather more; mix all 
in a jug, and stand in a saucepan of cold water over a fire. 
Stir occasionally till the water boils, and then stir continu- 
ously, while boiling, fifteen minutes. Dip a mold in cold 
water, pour in, and turn out when set; flavor with vanilla. 
A beaten-up egg is a great improvement, added when the 
chocolate is half done. 

Ilkley Pudding.—Butter a mold well, line with teacakes, 
split. Take about two pounds of fresh fruit, stewed, or 
preserved in winter, pour it into the basin, cover well over 
with tcacakes, and place a plate to fit inside the basin, and 
a weight over. Turn out, and cover with a rich custard; 
serve cold. The pudding not to be cooked. If for dinner, 





make up into ball small rolls, each into 
Vou. XCL—16.. as _ 


to be made the night before; if for evening, to be made 
in the morning. 
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Victoria Pudding.—Boil a pint of milk with very little ; 
butter and sugar. Mix two spoonfuls of arrowroot with 3 
milk, beat one egg, add the arrowroot to it with a few drops 
of vanilla-essence. Put it into the boiling milk, and stir till 
thick. Put it ina mold till cold; serve with jam round. 

Tapioca Cream.—Put a layer of jam at the bottom of 
a glass dish; then a layer of tapioca boiled down to a 
perfect jelly. Let it go cold; whip cream and spread on 
the top. 

CAKES, 

Scotch Shortbread.—Three- quarters of a pound of fine 
flour, half a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar; cream 
the butter, add the sugar and the flour. When thoroughly 
mixed, turn on to a floured board, and roll out quarter of 
an inch thick, and a large round or oval shape; mark it 
prettily round the edge, and lay it on paper on a baking- 
sheet. Do not butter the paper, but fold it in four, to 
prevent the shortbread from burning. Little bits of candied 
peel or pink-and-white comfits may be placed on the top. 
The oven ought to be rather cool, and the shortbread a pale- 
brown. ; 

Teacakes.—Three eggs, six ounces of sugar, one pound 3 
of flour, three ounces of currants, one large teaspoonful } 
of carbonate-of-soda, one of cream-tartar, one gill of cream, 
or a little more—or a little milk can be used, instead, with 
the gill of cream. Mix the soda and cream - tartar 5 
thoroughly into the flour, beat up the eggs and sugar; add 
the flour by degrees and the other ingredients, make the 3 
paste just stiff enough to roll out on a board; cut into 
rounds, bake in a rather quick oven, brush them over with 
milk, to give them a glaze, before baking. 

Soda Scones.—To four pounds of flour add two large tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, half an ounce of soda, and a quart of milk, 
in which half an ounce of cream-tartar has been mi 
stirred. Mix the whole well but lightly. Cut into round 
cakes and bake in a quick oven, or on an wen frying-pan 
over a clear fire. About fifteen minutes are ient. The $a 
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two eggs ; add pepper, salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, according 
to taste—very little of the two latter; then work in three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, fill each pattypan with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven till done. 

Straws.—Make a paste with six ounces of flour, four 
ounces of butter, three ounces of grated cheese, and 
as little water as possible. Season it with salt, pepper, 
and cayenne, according to taste. Roll it out thin, cut it 
into narrow strips, brush them over with a little yolk of 
egg diluted with water. Bake in a moderate oven, and 
serve hot. 

Welsh-Rabbit.—Cut a slice of bread a little wider than 
the slice of cheese, cut off the crust, and toast it on both 
sides. Cut a slice of cheese moderately thick, toast it on 
one side; then put the toasted side downward on the bread, 
toast the other side, and serve at once. 

Toast.— Grate some rich cheese, add pepper to taste, 
a beaten egg, and sufficient milk to make it of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Warm the mixture on the fire, 
and, when quite hot, pour it over some slices of hot buttered 
toast; serve immediately. 

OMELETTES, ETC. 

Potato-Omelette.—Grate three mealy boiled potatoes, beat 
three eggs, and mix these with three tablespoonfuls of 
milk, Add salt, pepper, and any herb to flavor. Mince 
three ounces of ham or bacon in small dice; fry these in 








¢ @ pan ; add a piece of butter, put in the mixed potatoes and 


eggs, stir all until set; then leave it to brown. Fold over 
and serve, 

A Friar’s Omelette.—To four well-beaten eggs, add four 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream, a little salt, and a few chives 
minced fine. Put two ounces of butter in a hot omelette- 
pan, set it over a slow fire, pour in the eggs, place a cover 
over, and red coals on it to draw und color the omelette on 
the top. When nicely risen, turn it out and serve directly. 

Foam -Omelette.-—The yolks of six eggs and two whites, 





scones should rise well; they need to be turned ot: 
Wheaten-meal cakes can be made in the same way, and 

make an excellent breakfast-bread, both delicious and 
nutritious. 

Lemon - Biscuit.—One pound of flour, three ounces of 
butter, one-half pound of sugar, two eggs, one lemon. 
Rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar and the grated 
lemon-rind ; add the yolks of the eggs, and all the lemon- 
juice, if needed; whisk the whites last. Roll out thin, 
cut into rounds with a paste-cutter. Bake in a rather slow 
oven. They must be kept dry. 

Doughnuls.—Six ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, 
a little more than one gill of milk kept till it is sour, one 
ounce of butter melted, one-third of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate-of-soda dissolved in a few drops of boiling water, 
half an egg. Mix these all well together, roll out half an 
inch in thickness, cut into small shapes, and fry in plenty 
of hot lard. 

Oatmeal - Biscuit.—Four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
fine oatmeal, two ounces of butter, one ounce of sugar, 
one egg; mix the dry ingredients, oil the butter in a little 
pan, break in the egg and mix, roll out on a board, and cut 
into shape. Should the egg not make it quite soft enough, 
add a very little milk. Bake on a floured baking-sheet. 

Cornflour-Cakes.—One pound of cornflour, six ounces of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, two eggs and two yolks: flavor 
to taste with essence-of-lemon, vanilla, or orange-flower 
water; break it into little cakes, and hake inatin. They 
are all the better for being kept in a tin canister. 

PREPARATIONS OF CHEESE. 

Tartlets.—Make a paste with one ounce of butter, two 
ounces of flour, the yolk of an egg, a little water, a pinch 
of salt ; roll it out to the thickness of an eighth of an inch, 
and line some pattypans with it. Take two ounces of 
finely-grated cheese, beat it up in a bowl with the yolks of : 


5 





tabl ful of arrowroot, and half a pint of milk; 
a little salt and nutmeg. Fried on the pan with a piece 
of butter ; sift sugar over, whisk the whites of four eggs to 
a snow, with a little sifted sugar. Pile it on the omelette ; 
brown it and serve. 

Cheese -Omeletie.—To six eggs and four tablespoonfuls of 
milk, add two ounces of grated cheese, some salt and 
pepper. Make some butter quite hot in a pan, fry the 
omelette quickly, and serve it as soon as it is set and 
colored a good yellow. 

Chocolate -Caramels.—One pint of sugar, dissolved in as 
little water as possible, half a cupful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, one cupful of grated chocolate ; boil 
until quite thick, put in buttered tins, and cut in squares 
when partly cooled. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fie. 1.—Hovse-Dress 0R WALKING-DrEss, or DARK- 
Brive Nwun’s-Vetmine. The underskirt is of blue satin, 
plaided in red and yellow. The overdress is full at the 
waist, is slightly draped, and ornamented with loops and 
long ends of blue satin ribbon, finished with crochet-balls in 
red and yellow. The bodice is high, slightly pointed in 
front, and has a vest and collar of the plaid satin. 

Fia. 11.—Watxkinc-Dress, OF Fawn-CoLtorep Srripep 
Wooten. The underskirt is quite plain. The overskirt is 
long and shawl-shaped in front, and draped high on the 
hips. The pointed bodice opens overa full plastron of black 
and white checked silk. The collar is also of this silk. The 
open bodice has narrow revers. Hat of fawn-colored silk, 
trimmed with surah and feathers of the same color. 

Fig. 111.—Hovse-Dress, or Primrose-CoLoreD SURAH. 
The underskirt is trimmed with pointed bands of ruby- 
colored velvet, The overdress is plain, draped high on the 
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hips. The full pointed bodice has a waistband of ruby 2 points. In front, it is fastened with an oxydized silver 
velvet, and the collar and trimming for the bodice are of the $ ornament. 


same colored velvet. 

Fig. 1v.—Watkine-Desss, oF GreEN PLarp WOOLEN, 
worn over a skirt of dark-green silk. The back-drapery 
falls in full but plain plaits; in front, it opens at the left 
side, and is caught up with bows of dark-green velvet. The 
jacket-bodice opens in front over a vest of plain silk, and it 
has a green velvet waistband. The collar and cuffs are of 
the velvet. Hat of green felt, with green velvet trimmings 
and a red wing. 

Fig. v.—Hovse-Dress, or Rusy-CotoreD CasHMERE. 
The skirt falls in full plaits at the back, and in shawl-shaped 
folds in front; at the sides, it is trimmed with bands of 
gray frisé. The bodice is pointed at the back, and has a 
vest of gray frisé, and is caught across the front with bands 
of the cashmere. It is trimmed with small crochet buttons 
on either side. 

Figs. Vi AND VII.—FRont AND Back oF WALKING-DRESS, 
oF Srarpep WooLEN, oF Two SHapes oF Biuz. The under 
skirt is of the woolen, plaited. The overskirt is made long 
and full, and draped on the hips, and in wings at the back, 
The jacket is made with basques at the back, and opens 
over a white marseilles vest. The rolling collar is faced 
with dark-blue silk. Felt hat, faced with blue velvet, and 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fic. vui.—Nsw-Styite Sao, ornamented with black 
satin rosette and old paste buckle. 

Fig. 1X.—WaLkinG-Dress, oF DarRK-GREEN CASHMERE 
AND Dark-GREEN AND Rep Piatp Wooten. The under- 
skirt, sleeves, and vest are made of the green and red plaid 
woolen. The same plaid forms a point at middle of the 
back of the bodice ; also the collar. The full overdress and 
sides of the bodice are made of the green cashmere. Hat of 
dark-green felt, trimmed with red and green changeable 
silk 

Fig. x.—Watkinc-Dress, or Two SHapEs oF HELI0- 
TROPE-COLORED WooLEN. The skirt is plain in front, with 
full plaits at the side and back. The overdress falls in a 


Fie, xx.—WALKING- Dress, oF Dark- BLUE WooLen, 
Wir a Very Fine Wuite Sruips., The skirt is laid in Lox- 
plaits and smail side-plaits, The overdress is draped quite 
simply. The close-fitting jacket has rather a short basque, 
with small pockets in front, cut in the cloth, large wooden 
buttons down the front. Hat of dark-blue felt, turned up 
with daik-blue velvet, and trimmed with Llue feathers. 

GENERAL Remanks.—There is nothing absolutely new in 
the fashions, for individual taste is so much exercised and 
the variety of styles has been so great that one often conjec- 
tures if anything quite new can beinvented. Still there are 
some rules that must be observed, to be in the fashion. The 
tournure or “‘ bustle’ is invariably worn, but not very large 
if good taste is observed. There are fewer flounces at the 
bottom of underskirts, nearly all the petticoats being made 
plain or with only lengthwise plaits. Overskirts are never 
trimmed around the edge. Mantles and jackets are either 
quite long or rather short, never made to reach just to the 
knees. Bonnets are small, with high trimmings. If these 
few rules are observed, the fancy may have full sway 
otherwise, 

Heliotrope is the newest color, and is consequently popular. 
Some shades of the color are pretty, but it is not usually 
becoming, it is of such a sickly hue. Yet it has by no 
means dethroned the pretty blues, greens, and browns. 
Light-violet and lilacare more used also than formerly, and 
are charming, fresh-looking, spring colors, 

Bodices are usually very much trimmed. Waistcoats, 
plastrons, and full or plain plastrons with long revers that 
extend from shoulder to the point of the bodice, as well as 
braces, are all forms of trimming. The latter are now put 
on much higher than they were, and are carried close to the 
band at the neck, and they sometimes meet in the centre of 
the back The sleeves are often trimmed round the 
shoulder-seams on the bodice—a very useful fashion indeed, 





as the sides, which are too well worn by the friction of the 
arms, can be made quite respectable for a longer term of 


deep shawl-shaped point in front, is gathered very high on } service. 


the hips, and is slightly draped at the back. The bodice 3 


Tailor-made costumes of pure wool that will not cockle are 


opens over a cream-colored silk vest, and has a small hood 3 very much liked, and they are made in a simple style. 


atthe back. Toque of dark-heliotrope colored cashmere. 
Fig. x1.—Bow oF Rison, of light-blue and pink satin 
ribbon with picot edge, for the hair. 
Fig. x11.—DoLMANETTE, OF CLOTH STRIPED IN Two 
Suapes or Gray. The front is laid in plaits, and it is 


trimmed with dark-gray plush. The pockets and collar are $ 


also of the plush. The cape and sleeves are lined with red 
surah. 

Fie. x1t.—Bonnet, oF Brack GATHERED NET AND 
Brack Lace. The brim is of black velvet, beaded with 
jet. It is trimmed in front with a shrimp-pink bow and 
with a fan of black lace, with a steel comb at the back. 

Fia. x1v.—MANTELET, OF Brown CHECKED CLotH. The 
trimming around the edge of the mantle, the pointed piece 
at the back, and the collar are of brown velvet. Crochet 
ornaments fall over the plaited velvet. Bow of satin ribbon 
at the throat. The ends of the mantle are finished with 
brown crochet trimmings. 


Fie. xv.—Jacket, oF CHEcKED TwEED, edged with a 
band of velvet. Large buttons in repoussé metal fasten the 


jacket slightly on the left side. 
Fie. xv1.—Capr, oF Wuite Lace, for an elderly lady. A 


rosette of lilac velvet ornaments the front, and the long ends 


are fastened with a small ornamental pin. 


Fig. xvi1.—Boptce, oF HEtiotrope Suran. The front 
has gathered revers. A large collar is at the back. The 


gathered vest and the high collar are of plaid surah. 
Figs. xvi11 AND x1x.—Back anp Front oF MANTELET, 
or Fancy Crorn, and is lined with Florence or surah silk. 


The deep capuchin is made of the striped cloth arranged in 





Cheviots and serges are the popular materials, and the 
bodices are arranged so that they can be worn either with a 
waistcoat of white percale piqué or tucked linen, or with 
one to match the costume. 

The make of the skirt depends on the figure. For slight 
women, short drapery over a skirt mounted in either very 


¢ wide or very narrow plaits; for stout women, long drapery 


3 overa plain skirt ; while, for medium figures, the overskirt, 


made in double-width material, is draped round the figure 
with only one seam, the lower edge being left to show its 
selvedge. These costumes are for those who affect rigid 
simplicity in their attire. If, however, another and less 
severe style is preferred, the dressmakers use a greater 
variety of materials, such as canvas, cashmere, shepherd’s- 
checks, and plain and striped mohair. Canvas is combined 
with watered silk, and blue is the favorite color for such 
dresses ; in cashmeres and camel’s-hair, gray and brown are 
more popular, cnd these are also trimmed with watered 
ribbon. Another style is to have a skirt and waistcoat of 
3 basket-woven plaid, used diagonally with bodice and drapery 
of cashmere. These are fashionable in dark-gray with 
white, in blue, and in brown. In mohairs, gray and drab 
take the lead ; but blue, combined with shepherd’s-checks, 
is frequently made, and very well it looks when the bodice 
has a full checked plastron and slender revers of blue 
velvet. Striped mohairs are most useful, and look stylish 
when the stripes are arranged with due regard to effect, as, 
for example, when the lines run lengthwise in the skirt and 
crosswise in the drapery. 

Gauses of all colors, pluin and striped, are popular for 
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young girls’ evening-dresses, and the soft nun’s-veiling is 
aise still uruch used, 
Jetted uets, galloons, braids, made into fanciful shapes, are 
@.i exteusively used for trimming. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHAMPS. 

Sleeves have reappeared in evening-dresses. The un- 
covered arm, surmounted by a simple band passing over 3 
tie shoulder, is decreed to be a thing of the past. Here- 
after, all kinds of sleeves will be seen in dresses intended 
for eveving- wear. Some are mere “caps’’—as the very 
short sleeve, reaching half-way from the shoulder to 
the elbow, used to be called. Others are regular long 
sleeves, some fitting closely to the arm, others flowing 
loosely, like the Hungarian or Oriental sleeve. These long 
ones are always made of some transparent material, such as 
lace, or gauze, or tulle, and are often embroidered with 
gold or silver, or with colored silks, or chenille to matcn 
the material or trimming of the dress itself. Sometimes, a 
very short sleeve is formed of a double bias plaited ruffle of 
tie silk or satin of the toilette. Black lace sleeves are 
usually made to reach half-way from the shoulder to the 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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The taste for fantastic and many-colored garments has 
reached even the realm of ladies’ underclothes. The new 
flannels for petticoats are barred or striped with fine lines, 
the stripes being either white on a dark-blue or red ground, 
or in colors on white. Blue and red lines crossing each 
other on a white ground form one pattern. The petticoat 
is finished with a wide stitched hem, bordered with a 
narrow ruffle scalloped in buttonhole-stitch embroidery in a 
color to match the stripes. Taffeta petticoats, in a tint to 
match the toilette wherewith they are to be worn, are 

much used in full dress. They are trimmed with flounces 
pinked at the edge in rose-leaf scallops. These flounces 
sometimes continue up the back, so as to aid the dress- 
improver ; at others, two or three encircle the skirt merely. 
These petticoats are interlined with flannel, and are 
really sensible as well as elegant articles for ladies’ wear. 
For the street, they are made of black taffeta, with a 
lining of scarlet flannel. Sometimes, for Lall-dress wear, 
they are covered with flounces of imitation -lace. The 
latest novelty in chemises is rather trying to our American 
ideas of freshness and cleanliness, consisting, as it does, of a 
garment in fine white cambric, with a yoke and sleeve- 
trimmings in black lace. These garnitures are, of course, 
to be removed before the article is submitted to the hands of 


elbow, and, in the newest toilettes, fit closely to the arm. : the washerwoman. 


A pretty substitution for these new-fashioned coverings for 
the upper part of the arm is found in curved and graduated 
rows of beads matching the trimming of the dress, pearls 
being worn with white toilettes, and jet and gold beads, 
strung alternately, with black ones. 

A new and very elegant fabric, lately introduced for 
trimming full-dress toilettes, is a network in fine chenille, 
sometimes interwoven with small crystal beads or studded 
with flat imitation-diamonds, which are really very large 
spangies in looking-glass and of an oval form. This new 
material is used for the short draperies now employed on 
the upper parts of trained skirts, or for bordering the 
opening of a ball-dress corsage, and also for forming short 
sleeves for evening-wear. It is very soft and rich in effect 
forms very graceful folds, and has a velvety aspect that is 
very becoming. In dark-red and in silver-gray, it is very 
attractive. Another innovation, and a rather extravagant 
one, is to have the satin underskirt of a ball-dress—with 
train and corsage of velvet or of brocade—made with as 
long a train as the overdress. This train upon train has a 
very superb effect. Short dresses are still in vogue for 
evening-wear, particularly for young ladies. One of the 
later styles for these dresses is to have the corsage and over- 
dress in pale-colored crape, looped over a short underskirt 
of plain dark velvet. A charming toilette of this style had 
the skirt in black velvet, with the gracefully-looped over- 
dress and square low corsage in pale-pink crape. The over- 
skirt was caught up at one side to the waist, so as to show 
the underskirt to good advantage. 
a Swiss bodice in black velvet ribbon and black jetted lace, 
with a band of the latter passing entirely around the arm 
at the shoulder. This toilette is also very pretty with 
white crape draperies, and with the underskirt in chestnut- 
brown velvet. 

The new high style of dressing the hair is much employed 
by ultra-fashionable ladies, but by them only. It is neither 
artistic nor becoming, and a speedy return to something 
less exaggerated and grotesque is predicted. The hair is 
now built up on the top of the head in a sort of cone, 
formed of puffs and curls, and the height of the structure is 
increased by the addition of long-stemmed flowers, bird-of- 
paradise tails, and other lofty adornments. Sometimes, 
diamond stars or flowers are set around the base of the cone. 
A very pretty mode of wearing diamond ornaments in the 
hair is to set them on a narrow bias double band of white 
tulle or gauze, thus forming a circlet or diadem of very 
graceful effect. 
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The spring novelties in the way of hats and bonnets have 
not yet made their appearance, but I hope to be able to 
give a full description of them in my next letter. Mean- - 
time, ornaments in Rhine-stones are now used for adorning 
bonnets for evening-wear, three stars or three roses being 
placed in a row at the base ot the crown, just above the 
Two small buckles may be introduced 
amongst the trimmings of a black hat or bonnet, and a 
single large buckle of brilliants looks well in the front of a 
bolero hat in sealskin. Some of these ornaments are very 
finely made and of the very best imitation-diamonds, so 
that they are very durable and produce a great effect. The 
diamond stars or roses look well in bonnets of gold lace, 
iutermixed with dull grays or browns. 

In gloves, white or cream-colored ones of undressed kid 
are now almost exclusively employed for evening- wear, 
though a few of the elder fashionables adhere to the tan 
shades that were so long in vogue; and, indeed, they are 
still a good deal worn with black evening-dresses, as they 
relieve the universal sombreness of the toilette. Satin 
slippers are made perfectly plain and with ordinary heels. 
The extremely pointed shape is no longer fashionable, 
either for boots or shoes, The latest style of ball-wrap is 
in solid-colored brocade, lined throughout with swans- 
down. 

Visiting-cards and wedding-invitations are printed in old 
scrip, on rough-surfaced paper or cards, imitating the paper 


§ of the eighteenth century. The latest style of note-paper is 


RRR Reem" 


On the corsage was set ¢ in imitation-parchment, with the owner’s name, in gold 


and colors, set slanting in one corner, and painted in the 
style of the illuminations in medieval manuscripts. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Giri’s Dress, oF CHECKED WOOLEN oF Two 
SHADES OF Brown. The skirt is composed of three flounces. 
The bodice is plaited, falling below the waist in blouse-style 
over a brown silk sash. The yoke and cuffs are of brown 
velvet. 

Fie. 11.—Boy’s Surt, or Gray Twrep. The knicker- 
bockers are rather loose at the knee. The jacket is long 
and opens over a plaid vest. Small rolling collar. 

Fig. 111.—Back or Girt’s Dress. No. 1. 

Fia. tv.—Brown Fett Hat, for a young girl. The brim 
is faced with brown velvet, and the trimming is of shaded 
brown silk pompons and brown satin ribbon. 
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THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 


[See the Poem.] 
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WALKING-DRESS. BODICE. HAT. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EASTER THERMOMETER. 
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THE MELODIES OF MANY LANDS. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
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mel - o- dies 
words, I. well 
told me in 


Yet there’s but one 
And _ ev-’ry line 
Where on - ly strick 


ma - ny lands 


- mem-ber now, 


hour of need, 


a - mongthemall 
a max- im held 
en heartscould find, 


Composed by CHARLES W. GLOVER. 
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Ere - while have charm’d my 
Were fraught with pre - cepts 
To seek a_ sol - ace 


Which still my heart 
Of far more worth 
Meet an-swer to 


holds 
than 
their 
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child, It was the song my moth-er sang, When I was but a 
day, It is my guid - ing star by night, My  com-fort in the 
child. That song of songs my moth-er sang, When I was but a 





I heard it first from lips I lov’d, My tears it then be - 
A les-son’twas, tho’ sim-plytaught That can-notpass a- 
Ah much I owe that gen-tle voice, | Whose words my tears be - 


guil’d, It was the song my moth-er sang, When I was but a 
way, It is my guid - - ing star by night, My com fort in the 
guil’d; That song of songs my moth-er sang, When I was but a 
oOo 
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NEW-STYLE ULSTER. 





